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GOODVEAR ANNOUNCES 
the Automatic Iceguard System* 


8; 


GUARDIAN OUTPOST of the new system, the ice-sensing probe 
flashes its ice-warning ond all-clear signals to the central control 


unit which directs the on-heot, off-heat action of Goodyear's 
fomed Iceguord! 


are 


FIRST FULLY AUTOMATIC SYSTEM OF ICE DETECTION 
AND ICE CONTROL FOR EVERY TYPE OF AIRCRAFT = 


ERE, indeed, is the beginning of a new era in 
H all-weather flying. 


A rugged electromechanical system of ice detection 

and ice control, fully automatic yet weighing only a, 

11 lbs. 10 oz. — developed in conjunction with the “~F% 

National Research Council of Canada and used GOOD," YEAR 
with Goodyear’s famed Iceguards. DWYAP wales. 
PRODUCTS 


Precious seconds before a pilot’s eye could detect 

ice or his finger flick a switch, the central control 

unit receives warning from the ice-sensing probe and relays 
; asa steal *The ice-detection device can-be used 
the on-heat signal. separately for warning of icing conditions, 
There Iceguards take over and ice is shed automatically from 

wing and empennage surfaces. 


It is exclusive with Goodyear in the United States — already 
standard equipment on Canada’s Canuck CF 100 fighters — a 
foolproof simplified fully automatic system for safer all- 
weather flying. 

For complete details, wire or write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


or Los Angeles 54, California. 
lceguard—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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' O's Entered as second-class matter Sept. 8. 1942, at the Post Office Chicago, ti! under the act of March 3, 1879 Authorized by Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Canada, as second ciass matter 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Ore year U.S. and possessions, and Canada $4.00 Pan American Union Countries $4.50; all other foreign countries $5.00. 
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designed specifically for 





private and 


commercial aircraft! 


Powerful + Safe - Compact - Lightweight - Economical 


No longer is it necessary for owners of private and 
commercial aircraft to sacrifice comfort when they fly 
The new South Wind Model 940 will provide billows 
of warm fresh air in a matter of seconds —in the air or 
on the ground! And a thermostat is available for auto- 
matic temperature control. 


LIGHTWEIGHT —Constructed largely of stainless steel, the 
Model 940 still weighs only 20 lbs., including controls and 
accessories. 

SELF-CONTAINED —Eliminates the need for obtaining separate 
thermal control switches, duct pressure switches, fuel control 
solenoids, etc. 

EASY TO INSTALL—Small in size, self-contained, the Model 940 
is easy to install. Mounting brackets, clamps, outlet adapters, 
etc. are offered as optional equipment 

MEETS C.A.A. REQUIREMENTS — Mode! 940 conforms to require- 
ments set out in C.A.A. TSO-C20 for use in unpressurized 
cabin heating installations 

DEPENDABLE — The unit features the same basic South Wind 
design principle which has been proved in service throughout 
the world by the military services 

NO EXHAUST PROBLEM —Will operate successfully with the 
equivalent of up to 125 feet of 142” I1.D. exhaust line! 

12 OR 24 VOLT OPERATION —This heater is available for either 
12 or 24 volt D.C. electrical systems 

INEXPENSIVE —This heater utilizes the vast production fa- 
cilities of the South Wind Division, making it inexpensive! 
The cost is further reduced because the unit is self-contained. 


“. “a> South Wind Medel 940 


output... « 20,000 BTU per hr. 

weight . - 20 Ibs . » 3 

height . - 9 ae Send for a complete illustrated 

diameter 6%, oan ~ on the new South Wind Model 
143 rite Stewart-Warner Corporation 

tongth . » 1Om South Wind Division, 1514 Drover St., 

voltage 12 or 24 volts, D.C Indianapolis 7, ind. , 


Installation accessories available as optional equipment if needed © VA ht; f 
S86 & © See evs 


AIRCRAFT HEATERS 


HEAT EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT 


: INERT GAS 
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EXTERNAL CHECKS 
Recently I have noticed that several 
“I Learned About Flying From That” 
articles have been concerned with ex- 
ternal checks 
I took my pilot training in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force 
last year. One of 
the first things we 
were taught on the 
flight line was to 
make a thorough 
(and I mean thor- 
ough) external 
check of the air- 
craft before going up 
I have done some private flying since 
then and have seen both students and in- 
structors climb into their planes without 
even thinking of an external check 
If instructors want their students to 
be safe pilots as well as good ones after 
graduating, they should try to set a good 
example themselves. Things such as this, 
when stressed at the beginning of the 
training, are not easily forgotten. 
JAcK BARR 
Toronto, Ont 


NIGHT FLYING 

Although I agree whole-heartedly with 
what Mr. Stonecipher was trying to say 
in his article about single-engine night 
flying in the July issue, I believe that the 
article was ill conceived or poorly edited 
Although the modern lightplane and its 
engine are reliable 
from an engineering 
standpoint, it must 
be meticulously 
maintained if it is 
to retain that de 
gree of reliability necessary for safe night 
flying 

I'm afraid that the average pilot, after 
reading the main part of the article, will 
not recall the contents of the final para- 
graphs that half-heartedly tell him to 
seek expert advice and instruction before 
proceeding. The article states that night 
flying navigation is.only different, not 
harder, than daytime navigation but fer- 
gets to mention the time required to be- 
come proficient is considerable. 

Also Mr. Stonecipher should fly out 
west some night. He'll find many areas 
where there are no towns of 30,000 pop- 
ulation and those that do exist are so 
small as to be difficult to identify 

FLyInc is doing a disservice to its 
readers if it doesn’t follow this article up 
with several stressing the use of radio 
aids and the turn and bank indicator dur- 
ing night flight. The latter to be used 
when everything disappears because you 
are suddenly in a cloud you couldn't see 
and need to do a quick 180. 
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Night flying can be done with a reason- 
able degree of safety but let FLyinc 
educate its readers in the “how” of it in- 
stead of creating the impression that it’s 
as simple as ABC. You might lose some 
r ers that way and AOPA’s insurance 
company would have to pay the insur- 
ance to their survivors 

On the enjoy the 
tremendously and read it cover to cover 

B. V. DELTOUR 


whole I magazine 


Northridge, Calif 

I consider Fryrnc one of the finest 
publications available for a broad cover- 
One feature that I 
I'm always 


age of air activity 
never miss is The Pro’s Nest. 
looking to benefit by following a good 
pilot’s advice 

However, I refer you to the July issue 
anc. the article carried in The Pro's Nest 
I think it is the poorest piece of philoso- 
phy to ever reach the eyes of a group of 
low experience pilots that has ever been 
published 

* fly a 170D Cessna for a corporation 
and occasionally I fly at night. I have 
had the experience of making an emerg- 
ency landing in the blackest of nights 
I can’t say that I’m proud to have had 
the opportunity and I might add that it 
was probably the best landing I'll ever 
make—no injury to my passengers, my- 
self or the plane, thanks mainly to the 
170 and the large flaps. 

Flying at night in a single engine air- 
plane without a fairly important reason 
is foolishness. I and others like me will 
fly again at night and sometimes without 
a really good reason. However, I still 
have a lot of respect for human and 
mechanical failure, so I'll be just a little 
bit worried. The engine could quit, I 
could get lost, and I could run into bad 
weather which is hard to see at night 

If a pilot wants to fly at night, that’s all 
well and good but at least let’s be honest 
about it and tell the other fellow pilots 
the truth about this night flying. There 
is a good possibility that some pilots with 
limited experience will try some night 
flying after reading that article and when 
they do, they are going to find out that 
it’s not all peaches and cream. If they 
become a little too nervous and worried, 
you will read about it in the paper. I 
don’t wish to be a kill-joy, but after all, 
let’s not make statistics out of some good 
daytime pilots. It doesn’t take guts, and 
a pilot is not yellow if he chooses to fly 
only in daylight hours with a single en- 
gine plane—he’s just using good common 
sense 

The statistics quoted in the article are 
a bunch of baloney: so the average is 
only one mishap in thousands of hours 
or trips—is that supposed to encourage 


> 


me? That one could be a Lulu. 

Flying at night is beautiful and chances 
are youll always be safe, but use com- 
mon sense, instruments and plenty of 
altitude 

THomaAsS E. HECHT 
Effingham, II] 


SINGLE ENGINE IFR 

Let the single engine IFR argument 
rage, but I intend to get my two cents 
worth in. There are two schools: 1) the 
aircraft is the limiting factor; including 
its equipment; and 2) the pilot is the 
limiting factor. 

With single engine aircraft, pilot abil- 
ity experience should not be the prime 
limiting factor to be considered simply 
because any, and I repeat any, weather 
condition safe enough to fly a single en 
gine aircraft through would in no way 
tax the ability of even a newly 
instrument pilot 

In low stratus clouds in comparatively 
smooth air, single engine operation should 


licensed 


not be attempted when ceilings are below 
1,000 feet. Even at this altitude, loss of 
the engine would mean little time avail- 
able to pick a field for a safe landing 
Let's not lose sight of the fact that sin- 
gle engine pilots always fly as though 
the one fan will poop out and never put 
themselves in a which a 


position trom 


safe landing can not be made 
crossed IFR only if 
the tops were not obscured to the extent 
that a safe landing could be And 
speaking of frontal storms 
for single engine IFR stay out! 

Louis A. Bove 

Flight Instructor 

Wake Island Pilots Assoc 


Ridges should be 


made 
areas and 


Wake Island 
THE COMPASS 
With reference to the “Pro’s Nest” ar- 
ticle on the compass; I use the following 


m— ge 


== eps 





COMPASS - — 

a ie Z 

oe ES tae. 
~~ MAGHETIC——— 
easy to remember diagram for applying 
compass directions in an aviation class at 
Jacksonville State Teachers College 
C. V. CATER 

Jacksonville, Ala 


THAT OL" DEBIL WIND 
Dick Morrison is to be congratulated 
for his excellent article on wind which 
must have considerable head- 
scratching among pilots over the country, 
I wonder 


caused 


including this green student 
if there was ever a pilot who didn’t as- 
sume that he could calculate his cruising 
speed by flying a round trip up and down 

wind and taking an average 
However, I believe that Dick has mis- 
interpreted his startling in at- 
tributing the lowered average speed to 
an unrecognized “frictional effect”. The 
planes flying north and south, if allowed 
to fly the same length of time, would still 
average 100 mph. The mathematical 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Cessna ... one of the oldest names in aviation now presents 
: . to the executive aircraft market, a modern business transport 

180 Channels easily selected on a sim- : 
ple, positive remote control system. F designed for the future. The new Cessna 310 offers safer 
Frequency Range 118.0 to 135.9 mc ; faster, more comfortable transportation for up to five pas 
Power output 8 watts. sengers than any previous design of its type. With multi 
engine safety, the 310 now provides optimum utility to the 
business aircraft owner. Such utility means that considerable 
IFR operation must appear in the logs in order to realize the 
full efficiency of the airplane. Collins equipment . . . mean 
ing the best in navigation, communications, and ILS gear is 
designed expressly for use in such high utility aircraft as the 
310. For SPEED ... SAFETY ... and UTILITY in its class 
the 310 is outstanding. For dependability, quality, and ease 
of mainrenance in navigation and communications equipment 


. . « COLLINS is equally outstanding. 








Uses the 108 to 136 mc band. Provides 

for Omni, ILS and VHF communica- 

tions. Standard Omni Receiver for the COLLINS Package for the Cessna 310 includes: 

industry 17L-3 180 Channel VHF Transmitter (Communic. tions) 
S1R-3 280 Channel VHF Receiver (Nav-Comm-LCC) 

51V¥-2 20 Channel VHF Receiver (Glide Path) 

Total Weight 92.1 Ibs. 














COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Designed to ARINC specifications and 
developed in collaboration with en- 261 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 16 
gineers from several leading airlines. ay 1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2 

2700 W. Olive Avenue, BURBANK 


Collins Radio Company of Canada, Ltd., 74 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 





cP.3 
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Executive Pilot Sims standing by the 
Grumman Widgeon he flies for the 
Helis Estate. 


Ask the men with the 


most experience... ask 


S. ELLSWORTH SIMS 


Executive Pilot 
Estate of William G. Helis 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


*‘Because an aircraft pilot relies so heavily on pe- 
troleum products, he’s apt to become pretty brand 
conscious. Naturally, his favorite products are those 
which, year in, year out, serve him best. 

“With me, that brand is Gulf. Twenty-three 
years of flying experience and more than 9,000 
flight hours have convinced me that you can’t use 
a better line of aviation products. Where available, 
I use both Gulf fuel and Gulf lubricants exclusively.” 


Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R 
For radial engines, or where a de- 
tergent oil isnot desired. Approved 
by Pratt and Whitney and other 
radial engine manufacturers for 
all types of service. Retards sludge 
and cv rbon formation and retains 
its body at high operating tem- 


peratures, 
~ GUL 


Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series-D q b 
For horizontally opposed and _— 
Ranger in-line engines. Minimizes 
ring and valve sticking, oil con- Gulf Aviation Gasoline 

sumption, oil-screen clogging and It’s ‘“‘refinery-clean,’’ because 
plug fouling. Users of this great Gulf Aviation Gasoline dis- 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


detergent oil have actually in- pensing equipment is equipped 





creased periods between engine with advanced Micronic 
overhauls by as much as 100°;. Filters GULF OIL CORPORATION 
. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


fee 
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antihiee Super WARCO OMNI 


Narco now offers a great new Omni navigation package—the compact 
Omniplexer which joins the famous 8-channel Narco Omnigator and the 
most popular 4-channel Narco Superhomer to make your navigation easier 
and simpler. 

Measuring only 64” wide by 3” high by 6°” deep, the Omniplexer 
embodies all the traditional Narco features of accuracy, reliability and easy 
readability on both inbound and outbound headings. 

Used in conjunction with the Narco Simplexer, the Omniplexer gives you 
Omni navigation and 12-channel VHF communications with famous Narco 
“whistle-stop’’ tuning that puts you right on the desired frequency for 
simplex transmission without even looking at the tuning dial! 

You can install the Omniplexer in your airplane with confidence because 
Narco has built more Omni systems for business and private planes than all 
other makes combined! See the Narco Omniplexer and other fine Narco 
equipment at your nearest Narco distributor or write for new brochure on 
the Omniplexer today. 


Good news for SIMPLEXER owners 


If you already have a Narco Simplexer, you 
can add the Omni navigation function merely 
by plugging the Omniplexer into you* Sim- 
plexer which already incorporates a reception 
plug for this purpose. You'll find this combi- 
nation ideal for basic navigation or as ar 
excellent auxiliary piece of equipment. 


$ 00 
Omniplexer is priced at only 195 


WUsCO NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Ambler + Pennsylvania 


OMNIGATOR — Saaeptoneliy 
accurate Omni plus ILS localizer, 
VAR, 75 “7 morker. 8-channe! 
transmitter 


wait Omni VE receiver: ra channe 


- Pr 
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(Continued from page 6) 


secret to this brain-twister is that the 
slower plane flies for a longer time and 
the faster plane flies for a shorter time, 
which lowers the average speed when 
distance is a constant as in Dick’s calcu- 
lations and the usual flight problem 

Rosert W. Carson, M.D 
Paducah, Ken 


TAXES, TAXES, TAXES 
Here, perhaps, is a new twist to owning 
an airplane. It so happens that my home 
is in Marietta, Ohio, and our nearest air- 
port is Wood County Airport, W. Va 
Some of us who own light planes and 
. live on the Ohio side 
NOR Pe of the Ohio River 
aD keep our planes at 
jot the Wood County Air 
port and are grateful 
‘ Ka that we have such a 
fine airport so close to us 
Owning a plane in Ohio entails the pay 
ment of a yearly registration fee (like 
registration plates for a car) but many 
benefits are afforded the plane owne1 
from this money. I don’t mind paying it 
Now! Along comes the tax department 
of Wood County, W. Va. and sends us 
forms to fill out so we can be taxed for 
personal property—our airplanes—stored 
at the Wood County Airport 
How can Wood County, W. Va. tax the 
personal property of an Ohio resident in 
the case of an airplane? But apparently 
they can. Maybe they will even be able 
to tax our automobiles if we park them 
in Wood County for any length of time 
As yet I have not paid the tax nor filed 
the return, but it looks like I will be 
forced to do both. And that will be the 
end of a personal plane for m« 
E. ZUCCHELLI 
Marietta, O 


NEW OPERATOR ON THE WAY 
I want to thank FLYING and two great 
men-—Joe Schwanda, fixed base operator, 
and Frank Harvey, author—for the won 


fA tT} 
tana! in 


On T 
| Psness 


derful article, “Man With a Hammer.” 

I have been planning for some time to 
be a fixed base operator. But that article 
changed the word “planning” to “going’ 

Am now in the Air Force but due for 
discharge before long and have been 
planning my own small field. Discussing 
the subject with friends and field oper- 
ators, nine out of ten called me foolish, a 
sucker, and told me to look at all the 
fields that closed up in °47, °48, and ‘49 
I'd always come back at them with some 
of my ideas, but they'd still laugh 

Now Joe Schwanda has proved that a 
small fixed base operation can be success- 
ful 

EuGENE D. SPENCER 
Amarillo, Tex 
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DUSTER AND SPRAYER. PA.18-A. agricultural 
version of the Super Cub, is world's most widely 
used plone for applying dust or spray 


SKIPLANE. Super Cub is ideo 
holds world record for high 
It's “the plone thot doesn't n 


intcataraee, sees Styper Cup to toke té/ . 


and line patrol since it can fly as slow as 40 mph, 
gives pilot ond photographer good visibility. 


3uilt for the really tough flying jobs, the Piper Super Cub is in use around 

the world on an astonishing variety of missions expeditions high on 
mountain slopes, carrying missionaries deep into African jungles, patrol- 
ling pipe lines, training USAF cadets, dusting, spraying, hauling incred- 
ible loads in and out of short, rough strips. 

While the Super Cub is famed for its performance it is noted also for its 
rugged, trouble-free design. Its stamina is best summed up by Ed Molitor, 
veteran San Diego pilot, in telling of the Super Cubs’ use with the long- 

per = gp stan ond a range tuna boats. Operating in the open Pacific these Super Cubs on floats 
ebility, are used by U.S. Army and NATO nations. save enough time scouting for bait to permit the tuna clippers to make an 
extra trip every year. 

“The boats remain at sea from two to four months ané the planes must 
be ready to fly at all times,” says Mr. Molitor. “When you land a seaplane 
in the open sea under adverse conditions, it takes a Super Cub to take it.” 

If you have a tough flying job to do or if you want an airplane whose 
sheer performance will give you a new conception of aircraft utility for 
farm, ranch or private flying, see, fly and buy the Super Cub — unmatched 
anywhere in the world. 

USAF TRAINING. Codets get first training in NEW SUPER CUB BROCHURE. Send today for new brochure on 


PA.18-T Super Cub. More people hove learned , 
60 Gy ia Pleers than eny other plane. the Piper Super Cub and PA-18-A agricultural plane. Dept. 9-G 


Steyr Cufy—worx FOR THE TOUGH JOBS IN FLYING BY PIPE R 


AIRCRAFT core. 


LOCK HAVEN e@ PE? VANIA 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Look Up, Young Man! Look Up! 


‘6 O WEST, young man! Go West!” 

Just one hundred years ago this young nation, in 
grave danger from within and without, won unity and 
peace by meeting a challenge to conquer a new frontier. 

“Go West, young man! Go West!” 

Che American scene then, as today, was one of jeopardy. 
Slavery had bred an internal schism. Russia and Britain 
threatened American sovereignty on the Pacific slope. Re- 
liance upon allies was a broken reed. 

Where was the way out? What broad course of action 
could lead to a better destiny? 

Suddenly there thundered a voice from among the 
people in a challenge that had logic and gave hope. 

“Go West, young man! Go West!” 

Horace Greeley, evangel of American destiny, saw that 
in the conquest of western frontiers the falter- 
ing nation could strengthen the Union and 
use that strength to dissipate foreign threats. 

So he wrapped up his vision in one spine- 
tingling cry 

“Go West, young man! Go West!” 

Because he proposed action . . . because 
he gave them something bigger than them- 
selves to live for . because his vision put 
decision in their hands . they answered 
him. They flocked West. 

Some died by the arrows of the Sioux and 
Apache. Some turned bad. Some turned back. But trails 
were cut, rivers bridged, rails laid. Seed was planted, wire 
was strung, towns built. Inexorably the inspiration of youth 
with open-eyed purpose conquered the frontier. The Union 
survived its schism; the foreign threat dissipated before the 
accumulated strength of American youth resurgent. Russia 
sold Alaska to the United States and withdrew from the 
Pacific coast. The American people were freed for many 
years to grow In p-ace. . 

Is that not what we seek today 
Does the chance seem slight? Have we forgotten the his- 


to grow in peace? 
tory of our land? 

The surges of destiny are authored in the convictions of 
youth. Our real security lies in our continuous ability to 
penetrate successive frontiers of whatever nature, and so 
deeply that the strength derived is adequate to security. 


The air ocean is the frontier of our day. We are as 
uniquely equipped to its conquest as were our forebears 
to the frontier of a century past. That nation which re- 
mains far to the fore in penetration of air ocean resources 
will accumulate security against all aggression. 

Now certainly airpower has recognition among us as an 
essential military element. Certainly also the value of air 
commerce has been exemplified in scheduled transporta- 
tion. And too, American business lately turns with avid 
interest to private ownership of aircraft. 

But these instances are not evidences of historic con- 
cept. They were not born of the impassioned plea 
Look up, young man! Look up! 

Over against them must be placed a vast astigmatism 
. « » a spineless recitation of hazards a community 
weeping of nuisance . . . a federal parsimony 
on airports .. . a politically ridden policy to 
industry . a vacuum in national youth 
program. 

These conditions are not evidence of vision 
in the American tradition. They cry no new 
frontiers. They are the voice of frustration 
rather than of challenge. And they are more 
to be feared than the intrigue of Communism 
or the dismal capitulation suggested by weary 
allies. 

Yet the frontier is still there. The chance 


is still opportune. The surface of the vast air frontier is 
barely scratched. It may well be that the demonstrated 
futility of alliances and the frustrations of seeking to balk 


aggression by piecemeal interventions, will serve to turn 
our people back to solutions within their realm of proven 
experience. 

Then some great voice of our time will catch up the 
whisperings of we who can not be heard beyond our own 
wing tips, and cry out. . . Look up, young man! Look up! 

They will lsten because in the midst of confusion he 
speaks sanity and hope. They will take action because the 
logic of better destiny is in his vision. They will forge a 
new era of prosperity and security by out-distancing the 
aggressor on the air frontier. 

And we shall have peace upon our perimeters because 
we shall have built within as we know how to build. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 








**American Airlines, Inc. carries more passengers 


than any other airline in the world.” 
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The Barco's jungles, inhabited by the Motilones, the world's most unfriendly Indians, stretch ominously to the horizon 


HIEF PILOT, Bill Hightower swung his C-47 

over a slash in the world’s most inhospitable 

jungle. Bill and his co-pilot were alone 

save for 7,000 lbs. of cargo—cases of shotgun 

shells, crated furniture, mule feed and drill- 
ing supplies. 

This tree-top-level stuff isn’t monkey-shine flying 
Dead ahead looms a clearing. From its mid-center rises 
an oblong communal dwelling, thatched and steep-roofed 
It’s one of a dozen such houses scattered in a dozen such 
clearings along the wildly vegetated Colombian-Venezue- 
lan frontier. 

As the C-47 comes in on a shallow dive, figures dart 
from the house. Some—a quick glance tells Hightower 
they’re near-naked women—run for the jungle’s cover. 
Others—men—stand their ground. A group of the men 
clamber to the house’s ridge pole. Booswiiisssh! The C-47 
roars low over the clearing. And as it does, a shower of 
arrows comes winging up. Not just a handful, mind you, 
but scores of them, propelled with terrific force from 6-ft. 
bows. As the plane climbs for altitude, the warriors strad- 
dling that roof-top shake defiant fists. 

Up front, Hightower contacts headquarters in Cucuta 
... “Joe, that house the drillers worried about . . . it’s 
occupied .. . full up . . . Indians haven’t begun migration 


vot... . GOR?” 








Mission complete, the C-47 swings southwest toward 
Barranquilla and the Caribbean, continuing its daily run 

Indian scouting—fully as important down here now as 
it was on the old western frontiers has made it possible 
to keep Colombian Petroleum, “Colpet” for short, drillers 
in the field. Make no mistake about it, this sector is a 
seething battlefield—has been through nearly 25 years 
of guerrilla war by the world’s most unfriendly citizens: 
Colombia’s Motilon Indians. 

No one, not even anthropologists, know very much 
about Motilones. They maintain no contact with other 
tribes, preferring complete isolation. And that isolation 
is assured by their uncanny marksmanship which can 
drive an unfeathered arrow clean through a man at 70 
yards. The Motilones have pin-cushioned more than 120 
oil-field hands since 1936. And, since drillers oftentimes 
work but a few jungle kilometers from their communal 
villages, constant air reconnaissance is important. Come 
dry season, the Motilones migrate riverwards in search 
of alligator eggs. En route they ambush petroleum crews 
working Colpet’s humid and dangerous Barco Concession. 

When planes report a village deserted, nearby oil out- 
posts double their guard. At deep-jungle sites, field hands 
strap on more 38’s and never venture from their heavily 
protected barracks without shotgun or rifle. 

Hightower, with 15 years and 9,000 air hours over Co- 


lombia—most of it in the Barco—has seen more Moti- 
lones than any man alive. For seldom do victims catch 
sight of their jungle assassins. Over the past 25 years, 
only three Motilones have been captured—all of them 
young boys. 

Motilon scouting is, of course, but one detailed phase 
of Hightower’s job. As boss of Colpet’s three planes, he 
runs an operation which, plane for plane, consistently 
carries more tonnage than any other operation in the 
world. During an average month (“they're all ‘average,’ ” 
says Bill), Colpet’s C-47’s tote more than 1,000,000 Ibs. of 
cargo and in excess of 2,000 passengers—at an overall 
cost of $50 a ton. Flying only a daylight schedule and a 
total 180 hours each month, Colpet planes actually deliver 

supplies $20 a ton cheaper than their 
closest competitors—river barge and 
railway. 

‘We pay our way,” beams High- 
tower, “always have.” 

By anybody’s standards, Colpet’s 
airlift constitutes a full-blown pri- 
vate airline. It operates as many as 
three times a day schedules from 
headquarters in Cucuta, to company 
strips—at Tibu camp, isolated Rio 
de Oro, and at Covenas, the com- 
pany’s pipeline terminus on the Ca- 
ribbean. Another, but now little- 
used, airfield is located at Petrolea, 
once Colpet’’ main Barco camp 


Weekends anes tote 
into Cucuta ..om Tibu and Rio de 
Oro, carry them back to work again 
on Mondays. These weekend jaunts 
are essential morale builders, bring- 
ing relays of Tibu’s 2,000 men and 


personnel 


Rio de Oro’s 200 into town, where 

most have families. Emergency 
flights—hauling out the sick and arrow-wounded—are 
numerous. Besides the camp-to-camp thrice daily sched- 
ules, there’s a daily run from Cucuta to Barranquilla, 70 
air minutes to the southwest 

There are also semi-monthly jogs into Bogota, Colom- 
bia’s capital city. C-47’s span the Cucuta to Tibu route 
in something under 25 minutes—compared to five to 
seven hours by road and rail, one to two days by river. 
Without airlift, Rio de Oro, a drilling outpost deep in 
Motilon territory, would find itself isolated. 

Rio de Oro and Tibu are but 17 minutes apart by air, 
although a long day’s drive by truck or tractor down the 
pipeline road. And the pipeline route is none too safe, 
judging by the vehicles which occasionally ply it, their 
cabs screened with heavy mesh “Indian” wire. Not once 
in 15 years has a Colpet plane failed to meet a schedule 
because of weather. And only once has there been a se- 
rious accident. This occurred in 1939, during the line’s 
second year of operation, when a Ford Tri-Motor cracked 
up in the jungle. 

Colpet managers admit frankly that, were it not for 
airlift, they’d have a tough time keeping men on the job, 
notwithstanding the $60 a month “hazard” bonus for 
working the Barco. As it is, many of Tibu’s 110 Ameri- 
cans are veterans of six, even 15 years on the Barco. Most 
have bought homes and have their families in Cucuta 

“Wouldn't work these cursed jungles two minutes,” a 
burly driller declared, “if I didn’t get outside every 
weekend.” 

Without airlift there’d be no weekends and production 
would be considerably less than the 25,000 barrels per 
day currently pumped from the 200 wells. 

It’s one thing to operate a cor- (Continued on page 52) 
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Shadows of the 
Korean Air War at Geneva 


A famous British War Correspondent reveals 


for the first time how decisive U. S. Air Power compelled the 


i 


Communists to beg for the Armistice in June, 1951 


By WILLIAM COURTENAY, O.B.E., M.M. 


nists at Geneva for peace talks on the Far East, it 
is appropriate to recall the decisive role which 
American Air Power played in defeating the Russian plot 
to steal South Korea and unite it with North Korea under 
Communism. That plot was cleverly hatched in Moscow 

The Yalta Conference of February, 1945, agreed that 
both sides should occupy Korea temporarily, dividing re- 
sponsibility at the 38th Parallel. 

Russia secretly intended to drop an Iron Curtain as 
soon as her forces set up their outposts. 

This she did in September, 1945, refusing all collabora- 
tion between North and South, despite the fact that all 
had promised the Koreans unity and independence; that 
Korea was simply to be placed under United Nations 
control for five years training in self-government; and 


ia OW THAT THE ALLIES have met the Commu- 


that we were all then to get out 

Behind that Iron Curtain Russia commenced commu- 
nizing the northern peasants. Three million of them 
wouldn't take it and fled south. Thus, when the Korean 
War began on June 25, 1950, there were twenty-three 


million Koreans south of the 38th Parallel and only seven 
million in the North. That is about the proportion of pop- 
ulation today. Then, when the U. S. sent a Commission to 
North and South Korea to ascertain the wishes of the 
people concerning their future form of government, the 
Russians would not allow the Mission to enter Pyong- 
Yong in the North. 

Behind the Iron Curtain they built up a peasant army 
200,000 strong while no army was then being raised in 
the South. When the plot was ready to hatch after five 
years secrecy, this army, spearheaded by 400 Russian 
T-34 tanks, jumped the 38th Parallel at 4 a.m., June 25, 
1950. It took Seoul and prepared to march down the 
main highway to Taejon, Taegu and Pusan. Their Field 
Intelligence revealed later they planned to reach Pusan 
by August 15, 1950—the second anniversary of South 
Korea’s Independence. 

All that stood in their way was a hastily raised South 
Korean Force of 50,000; dressed in American hand-me- 
downs; without tanks; and armed with 2.5 bazookas which 
were but pea-shooters against the armour of the T-34 

tanks. All American troops had been 
withdrawn to Japén in 1949 





paigns of the Korean War. He 


ble total war. 





Mr. Courtenay is currently lecturing in the Far East 
for the British War Office on the origins and cam- 
is a distinguished 
veteran pilot and War Correspondent whose erpe- 
rience has covered the globe. He was three years in 
Korea. He has analyzed, especially for FLYING — 
readers, the elements of the Korean War which he 


feels influence Soviet thinking in relation to possi- 


Why then, with ail the cards stacked 
against South Korea, did the enemy 
fail to reach Pusan by August 15th; 
why did he never get there; why was 
it that, three years later when ‘Cease 
Fire’ was sounded on July 27, 1953, 
he was nowhere in South Korea but 
back well north of where he 
started? 

The answer lies largely in the role 
of U. S. Air Power 

There were five reasons why the 
carefully rehearsed timetable planned 











Opening day of the Geneva Conference in the U. N.'s headquarters drew delegates from |? nations in an attempt to bring peace to Asia 


in secrecy for five years was wrecked in the first five 
weeks; and four of them show the influence of Air Powe: 

First the Russians studied the meteoro.ogical reports for 
a 5) year period to decide on the right time of year for 
They found 


that Korea habitually has a rainy season fer two months 


launching the blow, free of air interruption 


from July first of each yea It brings low clouds and 
poor visibility, with mists swirling through the valleys 
They did not fear the small U. S 
Japan 

Divisions 


Occupation Army in 
This was limited to four very under-strength 

They feared the U. S. 5th and Far East Ai 
Forces dispersed around Japan. So they selected June 
25th as the opening date, thinking the Air Force would 
not be able to see what was happening, much less operate 

But the rainy season missed out in July and August 
1950—for the first time in 50 years. The 5th Air Force 
and 77th Squadron of Royal Australians immediately 
moved from Japan to Korea. From airfields at Taegu 
and Pusan, and Pohangdong on the east coast, the pilots 
built up 750 sorties a day to help the South Koreans 
remain in business. That was the first reason why the 
plot was to misfire 

General MacArthur told me after that, when the North 
Korean Army first captured Seoul, it paused for six days 
its artillery to cross the Han River befor 
risking further advance. He said, “This was a great mis- 
take; they had their tanks across the river; 
have followed their luck with them and might have taken 
all Korea 
the time I needed to 
Japan.” 

The bombers of the U. S. Far East Air Force 
stroyed the mile-long railway bridge over the Han Riven 
the bridge which carries the main railway from North 
to South Korea. The Communists required six days to 
ferry their guns across the river in consequence. Those 


waiting Io! 
they should 


By pausing for six days, they gave me just 
rush the first U. S. troops back from 


had de- 


Bomber F¢ 


enemy's timetabk 


won by the U. S 
sunk the 


six vital days 
opening phas« 
the second cause of their defection 

On July Sth 
pilots spotted a great convoy moving south\ 


bank of the Han River. The convoy; 


bumper to bumper. It comprised g 


when the war was but 


the lowe 
miles long 
great battering ram 


troops, supplies—the 


force the 


way to Taejon, Taegu and Pusan. The airmen 


went to work on it in relays hour after hour and destroyed 
it. This set the Communists back several m« 
In the fourth case, the Strategic Air Force entered the 
picture. On July 8, 1950, General Vandenburg instructed 
the 15th Air Force to move to Japan. Nine ; 
Maj. Gen. “Rosie” O'Donnell had moved 130 B-29’s 8,000 
miles across the Pacific and gone into action. I flew my 
1959. In the 
first 100 days of the war, they destroyed all the 
of North Korea and blew out all the bridges between 
the Yalu and the Naktung rivers. This delayed still 
ther the enemy’s timetable and multiplied his supply 
lem. By the sum total of these four air actions 
thing 


veeKs 
days iate! 


first bomber mission with them on July 18 


ndustries 


precious time just when time was the 
Soviet plot sought to deny us 

It gave General MacArthur time to air! 
Division into Korea to fight a rearguard actior 
to Taejon urder Maj. Gen. William F 
Ist Cavalry and 25th Division 
18, 1950, and join in th 
gave time for the 2nd Division and 5th Marine 
and 5th Regimental Combat Team from Hawaii 
in early August. It gave time for British troops 
at the end of August from Hong Kong 

In the next phase of the decisive role of ; 
the pilots virtually destroyed the North Kor 
from the air after General Mac- (Continued o7 


Suws 
gave time tor the 


Pohangdong on July 





HE IMMEDIATE POSTWAR years are best remem- 

bered for rash planning which was to bring the private 

flying age to the U.S. Enthusiasts foresaw hangars 
replacing backyard garages and the airplane replacing the 
family car. The aviation industry tried to ride this wave 
of enthusiasm to prosperity. 

End results are well known. The lightplane industry 
took a nose dive. Fixed-base operators were dazed by 
disappointment. 

While the industry licked its wounds, a new phenome- 
non was quietly taking shape. American business was eye- 
ing the air. Industrialists had been awakened to air trans- 
portation during the war years. Because of the pace set 
by wartime economy, executives had learned to use the 
airways. During those years they began planning use of 
aircraft in corporation activities. 

By 1946, the market was flooded with surplus aircraft. 

This was the beginning of the corporation aircraft fleets. 
Industrialists bought these planes and 
converted them to individual needs. 
Today more than 5,000 companies are 
operating some 10,000 aircraft, both 
new and surplus. Of this total, about 
1,750 are multi-engine transports. 

The business fleet as a whole has 
been logging more than three million 
hours a year for about 300 million air- 
craft miles 

Use is not restricted to large busi- 
ness concerns—several thousand small 
companies, utilizing smaller 
have discovered them to be keen busi- 


planes 


ness tools 

Types utilized range from Cessnas, 
Pipers, Navions and to the DC-3, 
Lockheed Lodestar, Grumman Mal- 
lard, Twin Beech, and in some cases, 
the Douglas DC-4. Originally having to 
depend almost entirely on surplus and 
used aircraft sales, the business fleets 
The CAB has figures on 
multi-engine 
types in service: 265 DC-3’s; 210 
Lodestars; 45 Grumman Mallards; 
four Convairs; two DC-4’s; 626 Twin- 
Beeches; and 140 Grumman Widgeons. 
In addition military surplus has con- 
tributed 15 B-23’s; 15 Venturas; 25 B-25’s; 25 A-26’s; 
three B-17’s; and four B-24’s. 

This business fleet brought new prosperity to lightplane 
manufacturers. Ninety per cent of 1953 sales of 3,788 
one to ten-place aircraft, a ($34,458,000 value) were made 
to the business group. 

Adaption of used and surplus aircraft has, in turn, 
created a new multi-million industry within an industry. 
Plane conversion and modification has become a highly 
major overhauls, engine changes, 


are varied 


the number of some 


specialized service 
airframe modification. Interiors of some executive air- 
craft are things of beauty. Divans, desks, special lounge 
chairs, conference rooms are necessities. The interiors 
carry out their function—flying offices, similar to the type 
the executive utilizes on the ground. 

All this costs money—vast sums 
rescinding of excess profits tax would see the end of such 
spending. Users do not feel this way. The economy and 
convenience of their aircraft cannot be measured alone 
in hard dollar value. Fleets are being expanded. The 
policy of flying top executives only is being revamped. 
Advantages are found in making aircraft available to all 
key personnel. 

Many fixed-base operators are also enjoying unprece- 
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Cynics have said 


An evaluation of the sleek 


executive aircraft fleets which have opened up 


new vistas for American business. 


By L. C. PHILMUS 


OFFICES 


dented prosperity because of the “fly- 
ing offices”. In 1953, the 
aircraft group deposited 300 million 
dollars in the hands of service organi- 
zations, distributors, and airports, for 


business 


equipment, fuel and oil, storage, land- 
ing fees, maintenance and overhaul. 

Who uses the aircraft?—The roster reads like a standard 
business directory oil companies, newspapers, retail 
firms, automobile concerns, farm machinery manufac- 
turers, investment firms, construction companies, glass 
works, lumber and paper industries, fabric mills, ete. 

For example, Sears, Roebuck Co. currently operates foun 
aircraft—two DC-3’s and two Beeches which log 2,400 
hours a year. Tying together 1,000 factories, offices, mail 
order plants, and retail stores through North and South 
America, the aircraft receive high utilization. Working 
with a staff of four pilots and five co-pilot mechanics, 
Chief Pilot J. V. Swanson is responsible for scheduling 
To get highest utilization, the aircraft are based in three 
key areas in the U. S.; Chicago, Los Angeles, and Atlanta 

The Gaylord Container Corp. of St. Louis, manufacturer 
of paper products, classes aircraft as absolute necessities. 
Chief Pilot L. L. Dorrance is in charge of a six-plane fleet 
consisting of a DC-3, three Beech D-18’s, a Bonanza, and 
a Cessna 195. The company’s mill and forests are near 
Bogalusa, La., an area with inadequate rail transportation 
and lying 70 miles from the nearest airline stop. The four 
twin-engine aircraft are used almost exclusively for exec- 
utive travel but in emergencies carry parts and supplies. 





Interior by conversion and modification specialists, Remmert-Werner, in DC-3 owned by the Mather Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The single-engine aircraft are used for photography, fire 
watching and patrol. 

One of the most powerful corporate fleets is that of 
Arabian American Oil. The company uses two DC-6B’s 
and one DC-4 alone for its scheduled overseas service, 
shuttling personnel between the U.S. and the Middle East 
More than 6,000 Americans are employed by Aramco over- 
seas. Every Wednesday and Friday planes leave Idlewild 
in New York for Saudi Arabia, with return flights on Tues- 
day and Thursday. After a trial period, a new employe’s 
family joins him, and often there are many children on 
board the transatlantic flights. 

But this is just one segment of the operation. In Saudi 
Arabia, the fleet of 18 aircraft is based two Convair 
340’s, seven DC-3’s, four Twin Beeches, and five Navions 
The 21-plane fleet chalked up 40 million passenger miles 
and 2 million ton-miles in one year. At least half the flight 
operations are scheduled. Flights run five times weekly 
between Dhahran and Beirut, with stops along the Trans- 
Arabian pipe line. Three times a week flights run to 
Asmara. The single-engine equipment and Beeches carry 
passengers and cargo to hunareds of drilling camps in the 
area. Aramco’s operation dates back to the 30's and it is 
felt could not function without the aircraft 

This is just a small cross section of corporate activity. 
Each multi-engine plane is estimated to fly 600 hours a 
year and single-engine, 400. 

Keynote of the business fleet is safety. Their proud 
record is 0.5 fatalities per 100 million passenger miles. To 
maintain this record, aircraft are sent in for major over- 


haul every 500 hours on an average. The business fleet 
makes prodigious use of navigation and communications 
equipment. Every latest, flight-tested device is incor 
porated. The majority of the instrumentation is dual in 
the cockpit 

Pilots are carefully selected. In the majority 
they must have ATR’s. Their instrument profi 
Each chief pilot is responsible 


{ 


maintained 
check rides. Semi-annual physicals are com} 
most companies 

To develop safety consciousness, the N.B.A.A. has set 
a safety standard committee, with subcommittees 
with standards for maintenance, weights, and pilot qual 
fications 


} 


Businessmen are shrewdly watching development of 
small twin engine craft now being produced by 
Cessna, Riley, Beech and Aero Design. Anothe1 
is for an eight to ten place, 300 mph, pressur 
that will sell for under $250,000. One manufact 
mates that 500 such aircraft could be sold withi 

The block in the way of production is financing 
airframe manufacturers who can afford to firance such 
plane are tied up in military work. Smalle: 
cannot afford the estimated $3 million to see the aircraft 


companit 


up to the production line 
But in the meantime, even with equipment available 
business flying has become big business and sound busi- 
ness since it grew from economic demand and has proved 
itself an essential tool in the competitive markets of the 
world END 
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Below: Guide Tom Cunliffe, Jr. of Chilko, Dick White of 


Above: AOPA planes arrive at Tom Garner's Chilko Lake Lodge, 150 miles north of 
Tacoma and Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Austin of Tillicum, Wash., 


Vancouver, B. C., where Chilko Lake empties into the river of the same name. The 


magnificent Chilko mountains surround the lake. Land planes may use a nearby air 
Below left: Twelve trout enthusiasts board jeep to drive to favor-te fishing hole 


admire their fine catch of trout taken from a popular 
strip fishing hole two miles down Chilko River from the lodge 














Right: Jim Galvin's Piper Pacer and Jim Wal- 
thew's Cessna 170 cross Fraser River to enter 
Fraser Canyon en route to Chilko, after clear- 
ing Canadian Customs at Chilliwack, B. C. 
Eleven AOPA land and sea planes made the 
375-mile trip from Seattle to Chilko Lake 


Cruise 





MONG THE MOST popular club tours made recently 
by AOPA’ers of the Seattle, Wash., area was an 11- CHILKO 
plane week-end jaunt to famed Chilko Lake, B.C. Despite 
marginal weather, the group made the tour without inci- 
dent. The area of Chilko, difficult to penetrate except by 
aircraft, abounds in big game and record trout. Bob 
Spring, top flight photographer of Seattle, made the cruise . 
to get the picture record for FLYING LILLOOET & 


CANADA . 
LYTTON ® 

Below: AOPA’ers on diet, beware! Stay away from the dining hall of Chilko Lake Lodge. Nobody : 

can look up even to get his picture “took.” The “grub” is plentiful and the coffee hot. Wow! 


A 
VANCOUVER 
Yo HOPE 


CHILLIWACK,.-” 
a 


Although the terrain is rugged, check 
points are good. The Fraser River is a 
guide to Lillooet from Chilliwack, B.C. 
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Capital’s 


of inaugurating the use of 
British turbo-prop Viscounts on short-haul routes 


is being watched with keen interest. 


By JAN H. BOGARDUS 


The Vickers Viscount. 


eee 


J. H. Carmichael, Capi- 
tal Airlines’ president, 
(right) with G. R. Ed- 
wards, managing direc- 
tor of Vickers-Armstrong 
Ltd., Aircraft Division 
discuss Viscount's Rolls 
Royce turbo-props. 


OR SEVERAL YEARS USS. Air Commerce has eyed 

with interest the British jet transports. Majority of 
this interest has centered around large super-speed types 
powered by turbo-jet engines 

As the reality seems about to prove out, the actual intro- 
duction of British jets to the American scene differs some- 
what from the speculation. Capital Airlines, with short- 
April of °55, the 
medium-sized, medium-range, Vickers Armstrong Vis- 
count, powered by four Rolls Royce Dart turbo-prop 


haul routes, will place in service by 


engines 

The combination of Vickers and Rolls is firm in the avia- 
tion tradition. It was a Vickers Vimy bomber powered by 
Rolls Royce Eagle engines in which Alcock and Brown first 
conquered the North Atlantic in 1919. Vickers aircraft 
pioneered the routes from England to South Africa and 
Australia. And in post-war times it was Vickers which 
supplied the Royal Air Force with its first production 
4-engined jet bomber the Valiant. Additionally, the 
civil piston-engined transport, Vickers Viking, has been 
Britain’s most numerous post-war carrie} 

Veterans of the late war will recall that Rolls Royce 
Merlins drove most of the fighters in the Battle of Britain 
and, besides powering the Spits, were also in the Mosquito 
and Lancaster bomber. 

Thus both the airframe and engine sponsors of the 
Viscount have high stature in the history of aviation. 

As to the Viscount itself it is the first transport eve 
specifically designed for turbo-prop engines. The proto- 
type was first flown in mid-year, ’48, and the model saw 
limited service two years later. By mid-’52 the production 
model was aloft, and in April, 53, British European Air- 
ways put a fleet of Viscounts in routine operation. The 
plane has been in use on European routes ever since and 
vill enter Trans-Canada’s service shortly 

Original design concept of the Viscount in 1945 called 
for a 24-place airliner powered by four 800 static horse- 
power Darts. When, however, the Dart proved up at bette: 
than 1,000 shp, the Viscount was “stretched” to carry 32 
passengers. By 1949 the Dart was producing 1,400 shp and 
the Viscount was increased in span and size to a 40-48 pas- 
senger ship. This is the type-700, three of which Capital 
will initially put in service. Span is 97 ft.; length 81.2 ft.; 
empty weight 33,115: payload 13,315; maximum loaded 
weight 58,500 Ibs. Normal cruise (Continued on page 64) 








HAT IS THE HARDEST part of instrument flight? 

Is it the wiggling gauges that won't stay put? The 
closed-in feeling of the enveloping fog all around the 
plane? Or is the lack of a Basic Rule the reason why it 
is often difficult for the average pilot to get on the gauges 
and stay there? 

When you first learned to fly you were taught to feel 
the airplane, and you learned stalls in order that you 
would recognize the stall by feel, and thereby be able to 
avoid an inadvertent stall. You did this by visual refer- 
ence to the horizon and the ground, and it was excellent 
training indeed 

Today we are adding instrument flight to our syllabi 
the ICAO agreements have stipulations about instrument 
instruction, and the day is passing when a pilot is con- 
sidered competent if he is limited to CAVU—VFR flight 
Sooner or later in a pilot’s experience there comes a time 
when he must know his instruments, and then his safety 
depends upon being able to use them 

In this article there is an Easy Rule which is a must for 
good instrument flying. It will help any pilot to improve, 
even if it won't pass the flight test for him. (Let it be 
clear that there is no way to make flying the gauges a 
cinch! In many military and CAA flight tests I have ob- 
served that almost any pilot can be taught to fly smooth- 
ly enough to herd the airplane around the sky, but many 
pilots fail an instrument check because they cannot think, 
There is no Easy Rule for thinking!) 

But there is an Easy Rule that will form a habit in in- 
strument work that will leave more time for thinking 
and planning. Obviously, if a pilot is working so hard to 
fly the plane that all his efforts are expended on technic, 
he can hardly be expected to think clearly and quickly 
If we can develop an aid such as an Easy Rule, we can 
help ourselves tremendously 

So let’s sit down in the cockpit and look at our instru- 
ments. Although there are many different kinds, there 
are four which we must have: the turn-and-bank (01 
“needle-ball”), the airspeed indicator, the altimeter, and 
the compass (Fig. 1). Other valuable instruments are 
the gyro horizon, gyro compass, and rate of climb indi- 
cator. The first four are called Basic 
Panel (or Partial Panel) and are used 
for Instrument Rating fiight checks 
by CAA; the entire group is called 
Full Panel and is used in ATR flight 
tests. In addition, there are other in- 
struments which Civil Air Regula- 
tions require, such as the clock with 
sweep-second hand, tachometer, and 
so on, but these are adjuncts and do 
not concern our flying technic 

The rule about to be described ap- 
plies to either Basic or Full Panel. It 
was discovered by an enterprising 
instructor in a Link Trainer, who 
found that his students could not use 
two instruments simultaneously. For 
example, if the student tried to hold 


his altitude constant, his heading var- >| AiRsPeeD 


ied. If he tried to hold the heading, 
the altitude changed 

One day the instructor hed what 
was undoubtedly a brilliant idea. He 
placed a small light bulb behind each 
of the important instruments and con- 
nected the light bulbs to some con- 
tacts on a revolving wheel. The light 
bulbs then lighted in rotation: first 
the turn-and-bank, then the airspeed, 
then the altimeter, then the compass, 


{DIRECTIONAL 
| = 


{ MAGNETIC 
COMPASS 


FIG. 1. 


The Basic or “Partial” 
struments in the direction of the arrows. 


Panel. Scan the in- 


The Full Panel. Scan the instruments in the 
direction of the arrows. 


THE PRO’S NEST 


Instrument 
Flight 


Sooner or later there comes a time 


when a pilot must know his instruments. 


By JOHN R. HOYT 


and so on until the wheel completed one revolution and 
the turn-and-bank lighted again 

Inasmuch as all pilots do not agree on the exact se- 
quence of instruments, the order in which they were il- 
luminated is not too important. What does matter is that 
an Easy Rule for flying instruments was re-emphasized 
which is simply: SCAN THE INSTRUMENTS SYSTE- 
MATICALLY 

In other words, don’t stare at the airspeed, or the alti- 
meter, or the turn-and-bank. Keep your eyes moving not 
just haphazardly, but in a fixed pat- 
tern: start at the upper left, go across 
to the right, go down, read back 
across to the left, and start over (Fig 
2). Whatever you do, don't stare at 
any one instrument, and don't look at 
it for more than two seconds. (Th« 
actual time spent on one instrument 
will vary with the individual, and 
some pilots may spend only one sec- 
nd per instrument, some will spend 
three. But three seconds pel 


ment iS almost too much because, 


instru- 


with four instruments, it takes 12 sec- 
onds to get back to Number One, and 
in 12 seconds the altitude of the plane 
can change considerably.) 

Form the habit and never brea! t 
SCAN THE INSTRUMENTS SYS- 
TEMATICALLY: if you haxe six im- 


portant instruments, scan then If 


>| atrimerer } 


you fly heavier planes with mor 


gauges, learn to stop the sequence oc- 


RATE OF casionally at a certain instrument, go 
_- 


Y ” 
— omnare csens over to your radio, your gas gauge, 


your pressure-temperature group, 


etc., and then back to your routine 


FIG. 2. ot scanning 


This brings us to another subject 
which is a (Continued on page 50) 
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The story of the new Cessna 310 


Business aske 


By DWANEL. WALLACE 


President of Cessna Aircraft Company 


NE MORNING RECENTLY in Wichita a visitor from 
Chicago taxied up to our back gate in a converted 
twin-engine military transport. This man was an excel- 
lent example of today’s flying businessman. After visiting 
us, he planned a business lunch in Tulsa, a call later in 
the afternoon in Dallas and an evening engagement in 
Houston. The following morning, he would make another 
call in Houston, fly to St. Louis for a second important 
date and return to his Chicago office the same afternoon. 
He was able, by having his own airplane, to write his 
own schedules—to go where and when he wanted—to 
explore more markets personally and do business face-to- 
face with more people than he could have dreamed pos- 
sible a few years ago 

He considered his airplane a business tool . .. very 
much worth the cost 

Yet—as we walked to his plane for his departure—he 
told me he had spent more to convert its interior than the 
total retail price of one of our new 310 Businessliners 

I'll tell this story for two reasons: 

One, it illustrates the value today’s businessman places 
on his airplane ... the time it saves, the contacts it 
makes possible, the new markets it helps reach. These 
advantages far outweigh even the high costs of converting 
and operating surplus military aircraft, or planes designed 
primarily for airline use 

Second, this conversion of surplus mili- 
tary planes to business aircraft has served 
as a research program for those of us who 
have been watching the post-war, twin-en- 
gine market, attempting to determine 
whether or not it would bring demand for 
a fast, low-cost, modern, twin-engine air- 
plane. 

This man and others like him answered 
the question affirmatively. Large expendi- 
tures have been made for converted twin- 
engine airplanes. As a result, several com- j 
panies have made twin-engine entries in 
the ever-expanding business plane field. 

There is no question but that the market 
for business airplanes is a sound and rapidly growing one 
More and more big corporations and small businesses are 
buying airplanes. And it is solid growth because it is 
based on business performance; i.e. performance of the 
airplane in the business: performance proving over and 
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Dwane L. Wallace 


over that the airplane is a profitable addition to a com- 
pany’s necessary equipment in demand by the admin- 
istrative and sales division and approved by the account- 
ing department 

Once the key man has been persuaded to try a busi- 
ness plane, he likes it! When he sees the costs for busi- 
ness-plane travel—and evaluates them in time saved for 
himself and his important associates—he likes it even 
better. Then the way is opened for the first time for the 
pilot executive. In some cases, instead of hiring a com- 
pany pilot, the top man and his associates have learned 
to fly 


end of the year, they have kept it and added another. 


Instead of trading in the company plane at the 


This “dipping-the-toe-in-the-water” and finding it so 
delightful that they plunge all the way in, is true of both 
small and large corporations. I can cite examples of a 
company and a corporation located within a few miles 
of each other. The small company started with a single 
Cessna 170 and today has three of them in operation, 
with salesmen piloting themselves to all parts of the 
country. The president of the large corporation once 
threw up his hands in horror when one of his important 
men purchased his own personal plane. Since then, the 
president has tried business flying himself. Today on the 
night telephone list of the home office of this great cor- 
poration, fifteen names are listed under the heading 

“Pilots.” 

Safety is always pertinent to business 
flying. More has been done in the past five 
years to make flying safe and practical for 
the business owner than was done in the 
preceding 45 years. Don’t dismiss that as 

just an enthusiastic statement by a man 
who is making airplanes. We were even 
using the wrong frequencies for our radios 
until some five years ago. Today’s radio is 
like picking up your telephone. You can 
actually understand the man in the tower 
If you add a “gadget” to your VHF receiver, 
you can navigate anywhere in the country 
just as well as an expert, because there are 
now some 450 omni-ranges in operation 

Today business flying is practical. Our labor over the 
past 25 years is beginning to pay off. We now have planes 
priced within the reach of every business. Properly used, 
they are beyond any question, REAL BUSINESS TOOLS. 





It isn’t hard for a businessman to buy something that will 
pay a return on his investment 

Our new twin is just the latest of these. The number 
of military conversions showed us that business wanted 
a fast, modern twin-engine airplane that many more 
would want such an airplane if the original and operating 
costs were lower than those of a converted plane. So we 


spent six years developing and perfecting the airplane 


now known as the Cessna 310 
It may seem difficult to predict the future of the twin- 
engine market. I do know that the need is almost unlim- 
ited and, knowing the American way of doing business, 
I make the assumption that therefore 
the market is practically unlimited. 
The American businessman is inter- 
ested in new markets, and in exploit- 
ing them in the most profitable way 
not necessarily the cheapest way 
Today, via company aircraft, execu- 
tives are out calling on people they 
would have never met, or even 
thought of calling on before the day 
of the executive airplane. Cost of 
operating the business planes is noth- 
ing compared to the cost of losing 
business to alert competition 
And now a word about our 310 
Why is it built as it is? How does it 
meet the needs of today’s progressive 
businessman? 
Let’s start with our objective ...a 
low-cost, high-performance twin-en- 
gine airplane that would allow travel in great comfort and 
safety at airline speeds and owner convenience, and with 
less cash outlay than for a conversion job 
Early in 1948, we set up a program to determine what 
type of twin-engine airplane should be included in oun 
line—a twin with the greatest over-all sales potential 
Seven models were carefully studied and exhaustive 
wind-tunnel tests conducted on three of the configura- 
tions. In the meantime, we were listening to our sales 
organization; our distributors, our dealers and their cus- 
tomers. 
The Cessna 310 configuration was the result of all this 
a high-performance, comfortable, five-place, low-cost 


twin—with definite eye appeal. The ship has many im- 


Top: Sleek answer to the need for twin-engine 
business aircraft, the Cessna 310. Center: in- 
terior showing well-arranged panel and pedes 
tal. Left: Refueling tip tanks which serve as 


tip discs and substantially reduce tip losses 


portantly different and _ interesting 
features which help it meet business 
needs within the limits of practical 

aerodynamic design 
The cabin section, for example, is a 
compact package but big and roomy inside. We gave 
exceptional attention to the seating problem. Advanced 
technique was used in structural design and outside con- 
tours of the fuselage. Seating arrangement is—two in 
front and three in the rear, with an ajsle between the 
front seats enabling the pilot to enter lasi, and to facili- 
We have adequate head and 
so the occupants will be comfortable whether 


tate changing seats in flight 
leg room 
flying or riding 

Wing design incorporates tip tanks for the ultimate in 
safety. Fuel tankage is located as far as possible from 
both power plants and cabin. Refueling is greatly sim- 
Certain aerodynamic advantages also result. We 
(Continued on page 71) 
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plified 
were able to reduce the span 





Right: Republic F-84F Thunder- 
streaks fly over Mojave desert 
at Luke AFB near Phoenix, Ariz 


There is a war going on 
ec 


in the desert of southern Arizona as 


we train fighter-bomber pilots. 


By MEL SOKOL 


Above, left: Mock wooden tank near brick fortification in tactical 
ground gunnery range laid out to simulate real Korean battlefront. 
Above: Camouflaged mock wooden cannon on Gila Bend gunnery 
range. Lower left: Foreign fighter pilots from countries of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Pact in pre-flight briefing at Luke AFB 





HERE’S AN OLD ADAGE . 
But it’s not true in air combat. There the young live 
to tell their grandchildren. Training is The Big Edge. 
Even as far back as World War I, the American airman 
got the best breaks the country could give him before he 
was thrown against the enemy. Plenty of boys arrived in 
France to battle the Kaiser with several hundred hours 
of flight training in their log books. A French, British 
or German lad averaged less than 50 hours 
The pattern set in those days has always been a fetish 
with Americans. Training refinements and thoroughness 
That's 


one big reason why, in every conflict throughout air his- 


the good die young. 


has been a continuous build-up over the years. 


tory, our score against any enemy has been brilliant. 

When the nature of air war in Korea was largely re- 
stricted by political fiat to tactical operations, the Air 
Force was thrown up against the problem of tailoring its 
interdiction and ground 
support. That politics reversed decisive air doctrine geared 
to win wars was a decision beyond the power of the Air 
Force. 
Korea had to be absorbed in every respect 
to training of combat crews 


operations to fit requirements . . 


So the impact of the role assigned airpower in 


cieal back 


Korea was a rough theatre for tactical aviation and the 
guerilla nature of the war intensified the roughness 
Mountainous terrain, small and mobile targets, frequent 
poor visibility and the art of camouflage made the indoc- 
trination of a tactical pilot a subject of considerable im- 
portance. 

Out of this situation grew a new concept of training 
.. . duplication of actual war theatre conditions where 


airmen might familiarize themselves during training proc- 
esses 
Thus Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, head of Training Com- 
mand, set up a Crew Training Air Force and chose certain 
training areas to produce realistic conditions 
Southwest of Phoenix, in the high Arizona desert 
country, lie the 4,000 square miles of the Gila Bend 
gunnery range, reasonable facsimile of northern 
Korea mountains. Here a simulated enemy was 
installed artfully camouflaged trenches and 
bunkers, mortar pits, howitzers, anti-aircraft guns 
and all kindred trimmings of a battle front 
Fighter bomber airmen bound for Korea polished 
themselves off in ten weeks of operations over this 
God-forsaken layout. They learned to identify pill 
boxes, vehicles and accoutrements of the enemy 
They learned the angles of gunnery, rocketry and 
bombing in tortuous terrain. In short, they ab- 
sorbed the characteristics of the theatre into which 
they were going 
Luke Air Force Base, near Glendale, Ariz., a 
ghost field for five previous years, was reactivated 
in Feb., 1951, to serve as Hq. for this fighter- 
bomber training. Most of the trainees came from 
the advanced jet fighter school at Williams Ai: 
Force Base at Chandler, likewise in Arizona 
A bit of detail about the realistic training which 
made it possible for our tactical airmen to dead- 
lock the Red masses of troops in Korea might be 
interesting. 
Luke men practice air-to-ground war on three different 
ranges against targets for skip bombing, high altitude 
bombing. medium angle bombing, rocketing and low angle 


strafing. For every three students, there is an instruc- 


tor pilot, their flight leader on all missions. They fly four- 


plane formation at all times and are taught to hold it, 


come hell or high water. 

Targets on conventional ranges are well marked and 
easily identified. Each plane is assigned a particular tar- 
get. An airman from a control tower scores hits and 
misses and the information is relayed to the flight leade: 
The control officer is always an instructor and usually 
knows the instructor or lead man of the flight. Instructor 
pilots rotate on tower duty. 

By the time they have flown their 24th mission over 
the practice ranges, the pilots have mastered all basic air- 
to-ground combat patterns and are blasting targets ac- 
curately. 

Hitting a target is one thing 
actual combat every artifice is used to conceal targets 


Finding it is another. In 


from attacking airmen. So Luke added a camouflage 
course and a tactical ground gunnery range to its train- 
ing program. 

The camouflage course is used solely to give pilots prac- 
tice in detection. It is laid out like a real army front, 
as is the ground gunnery range, and covers 14 square 
miles. Foxholes represent enemy’s outpost and main line 
of resistance. Tactically disposed and camouflaged as they 
would be in combat is a complete assortment of Russian 
tanks and artillery of all calibres. Back of the line is a 
convoy and a supply dump protected by anti-aircraft. The 
fighter crews get a pretty good idea of where to look fo1 
what. They learn, for example, that if they locate one 
field artillery battery, chances are that there will be others 
in the area 

General location of ground targets to be attacked is 
known to the students as it is in actual combat. However, 
it is up to the students to spot exactly the camouflaged 
targets and hit them. 

While the camouflage course is (Continued on page 72) 
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NE FEBRUARY DAY, 1953, a bit of an advertise- 
ment appeared in the Eugene, Ore. Register-Guard- 
ian. It read, “Anyone interested in forming a flying club 
neet at the Willamette Airpark next Sunday, 1 p.m. For 
further information phone Jim Hall, 40721.” 
It was as simple as that the origin of the Willamette 
Sky Pals 
A group of us up here in Oregon decided we ought to 
get more fun out of owning private aircraft. Not that it 
isn't fun to tool around by yourself sometimes but only 
that it’s more fun when we can gang up with congenial 
spirits on occasion In fact, I've often wondered if more 
ganging isn’t just what private flying needs most 
In any case, some 25 people showed up for that first 
Sunday meeting at the old Airpark. We dusted out the 
abandoned operations office, lit a blaze in the fireplace 
and all sta: 
The Willamette Airpark just west of town was in the 


closed ...and there was strong talk of 


ted talking at once 


doldru ns 


WILLAMETTE 
SKY PALS 


have proven what a few 


enterprising private pilots can do 


to revitalize private flying. 


By JAMES STANLEY HALL 


Willamette Sky Pals picnicking at Paradise Forest 
Camp. Inset: The author and president of the club. 


wiping it off the map. One by-product of our action that 
day was a reprieve for the place 

At any rate, we got ourselves introduced all around, 
generated an immediate enthusiasm for one another, and 
finally got down to the se 


organization 


ious business of discussing an 
This led to formation of a committee which was to show 
up next Sunday, same time, same place, with a slate of 
officers and a club constitution. We showed, as per in- 
structions, and henceforth have been in business 

The season, being winter at that time, was not conduc- 
ive to immediate cross-country, so our first project was 
a club airmeet. The events were all pretty 
balloon busting, spot landing and that sort of thing 


tame 
but they gave us a chance to size up each other’s flying 
and to see all our ships together for the first time. The 
planes proved to be quite a conglomeration of types and 
models but, all in all, we were able to figure the squadron 
as having good potential for tours. In addition, the own- 
ers showed some surprisingly capable airmanship 

By the time spring opened in the high country, we were 
whipped into fine fettle. The regula 
flying had 


weekly hangar- 
‘onsolidated our plans and built our morale 
The less experienced learned from the veterans. Our 
initial spring cross-country trips were short but served 
for training. Then came summer 

Now we really went places. We joined all the majo 
fly-ins staged by the Oregon Pilots Association and other 
area groups. We flew to the annual fish fry at Pacific 
City. We made planned excursions to the farms of club 
members to gain practice in landing away from airports 
We took the squadron to a forestry strip in the McKenzie 
River country deep in the high Cascades, and got some 
exciting fishing 

The Sky Pals have found that each such jaunt introduces 
new forms of recreation. The more we have flown the 
more we have appreciated flying! Real friendships have 
been formed through sharing common interests 

We have discovered, too, that as time rolls by our col- 
lective voice allows us to be heard in matters pertaining 
to flying. We have protested an arbitrary State law that 
prohibits all aircraft from landing on Oregon beaches 

We have thrown our weight into the fight to 
keep Eugene’s prized Airpark in being 
It doesn’t cost much to be a Sky Pal. You 
pay a $2. membership fee and 25c a month 
dues. Last count showed 32 members owning 
27 airplanes. 

One member is a locksmith, another runs a 
garage, some are truck drivers, farmers, a 
No rich 
man’s flying club this. We are not all men, 
either. Wives take an active part, with several 
being card carrying members 

Winter in 
flying considerably 


crop duster, appliance repairman, etc 


Nestern Oregon curtails private 
Rain is the norm and low 
cumulus blankets the mountains much of the 
time. But some flying is done and, when the 
last Wednesday of each winter month rolls 
around, members will converge upon the Airpark regard- 
less of weather 
Lights will burn late. Business meetings will get longer 
There will be refreshments and movies 
taking shape for a new flying season 
over again, we'll be up there with ’em 
Maybe the best satisfaction of all is that we have found 


Plans will be 
When the geese go 


each other—recaptured an old northwest tradition 


neighborliness. Nor has it required any special ingenuity 

any group in any community can do what we have 
done. In fact, we pass along our experience hoping that 
other flying folk will be prompted to do just that. END 





The USS Antietam (right) 
after canted deck conver- 
sion. Below: As she looked 
as a conventional carrier. 


ECAUSE SHE WAS FIRST of the carriers to have 
her fighting face lifted, the USS Antietam recently 
leaped to sudden prominence as the hottest thing in the 
fleet, potentially the most powerful flat-top afloat 
The alteration, known as the canted deck, is so simple 
and has added so much mobility to her striking power 
that old Navy pilots are wondering why no one thought 
of it before 
In fact, the canted deck appears to be one of the most 
momentous strides in Naval Aviation. It may even be 
the beginning of a new era in Naval air wai 
A very few years ago many contended that jets could 
not be operated from aircraft carriers. They believed that 
jets, heavier and larger than conventional planes with 
their high landing speeds and tail pipe blasts, would pre- 
Addi- 


tionally, they held the jet’s poor rate of acceleration would 


sent impossible problems to limited carrier decks 


prevent it from taking a wave-off in the event of a bad 
approach 

Whether or not jets could operate successfully from 
carrier decks had to be determined. One grim faction was 
obvious. If Naval Aviation was to remain a major weapon, 
then aircraft flown by Ni: 
pass the best that could jiight against them 


y pilots must match or sur- 
Navy had 
jet aircraft must operate from carriers 
Each 


problem was met methodically by airmen grimly deter- 


no alternative .. 
or else. Months of grueling trial and error ensued 
mined to succeed. By the time of Korea, Navy and 
Marine jets were able to fly night and day from carriers 
against the Reds 

But the young jet age shoots relentlessly ahead. New 
aircraft with fantastic speeds and capabilities evolve from 
drawing board to reality so rapidly that, as fast as one 


ANTED 
DECK 


This departure from conventional 
carrier decks may prove to be the beginning 


of a whole new era in Naval Air War. 


By CMDR. W. G. WINSLOW, USN 


problem is resolved, another sprouts up to replace it 
Navy planners striving desperately to meet the problems 
inherent in new aircraft hit upon the canted deck. The 
idea seemed logical. If it worked, Navy would have a plat- 
form for launching and retrieving the most powerful jets 

The USS Antietam, a veteran of Korean operations, was 
chosen for the experiment. A new addition was made to 
the port side of her flight deck. This allowed the landing 
area to be offset eight degrees from the ship’s fore and 
aft centerline. The usual arresting wires remain on the 
after portion of her flight deck, but the barriers are 
missing 

Barriers have been standard equipment on fl 
since Navy's first aircraft carrier, the USS La 
cated about amidship, they prevent a plane 
to engage an arresting wire from crashing into 
parked forward on the flight deck. With jet 
barriers weren't enough. Occasionally a jet, beca 
its great weight and high landing speed, knifed thre 
the barriers and smashed into parked aircraft forward 
with resulting loss of lives. To prevent this, a barricade 
designed to stop anything capable of plowing through 
the barriers was erected beyond (Continued on page 60) 
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Goodyear's three flying crews represent 100 years flight experience and the business fleet has covered three million miles in 
the last ten years without accident. Left to right: First Pilot Sam Merrill; Ben Swineford, Flight Operations Manager; Don Kin- 
sell, Co-pilot; Ralph (Bud) Seidner, Chief Pilot; Jack Heimbaugh, Co-pilot; First Pilot Charles Reeder and Dick Falk, Co-pilot. 


OF MEN AND SHIPS 


The world’s largest rubber company 


has operated a fleet of multi-engine aircraft over three 


million miles without wrinkling a wing. 


By J. V. WILSON 


UR COMPANY HAS AN unwritten law which 
both our executives and pilots understand and 
respect. The pilot has the first and final ‘say’ 

on whether a plane will take off or stay on the ground.” 

It was the Chief Pilot of Goodyear’s veteran fleet of 
business aircraft, J. Ralph (Bud) Seidner speaking. The 
comment was apropos of the fact that the Goodyear 
fleet, one of the largest in industry, has flown over three 
million miles in the last ten years without wrinkling a 
wing. 

“Last year,” continued Seidner, “in 1,716 business flights 
we covered 360,000 miles, did business in 36 states, and 
made numerous trips out of the country.” 

“Pilot proficiency and preventive maintenance is the 
answer,” supported Bill Swineford, Flight Operations 
Manager. “Not all officials share our enthusiasm for fly- 
30 


ing,” he added, “but all do have full confidence in our 
crews. All of our first pilots have had major airline ex- 
perience. We don’t cancel one scheduled trip out of a 
hundred because of weather or mechanical failure. About 
half of our total logged time is on instruments. But when 
a pilot says ‘no soap,’ that’s the law cf the Medes and 
the Persians. Our executives never try to influence a 
pilot’s decision.” 

These comments of Seidner and Swineford indicate such 
a healthy mental attitude on the part of Goodyear execu- 
tives that the subject is well worth exploration. Nor does 
a reporter need to search far. 

The executives themselves are thoroughly grounded in 
the disciplines and procedures of aviation. Perusal of 
company logbooks shows that Mr. Paul Litchfield, Chair- 
man of the Board, is the best customer of his own com- 





pany fleet. Long an inveterate air traveler, he has flown 
more than three-quarter of a million miles. Goodyear 


President, M. E. J. Thomas, and Vice Presidents, R. S. 
Wilson, and J. M. Linforth run him a close race. “Such 
travel is indispensable to us,” explained D. W. Critchfield, 
manager of the Western Division office, who has logged 
680,000 miles of flying. “Remember, we have 22 domestic 
plants to tie together across the nation, to say nothing of 
sales requirements, research flying and innumerable calls 


for customer service of one kind or 
another.” 

“Yes,” mused C. A. “Bud” Hulse- 
mann, manager of the landing gear 
and industrial brake department, “and 
there are about 5,000 fields available 
to business aircraft. In 750,000 miles 
of hopping around I think I’ve hit the 
best part of ’em.” 

Of course, airmindedness has come 
naturally to this biggest of the world’s 
rubber companies, since their wheels, 
brakes and other aircraft appurte- 
nances have been integral with ai! 
progress since the days of the Wright 
brothers. In fact, the business fleet 
was started far back in 1929, about the 
time the low-pressure tire was in- 
troduced to aviation. World War II 
with its travel problems brought fleet 
expansion 

Then the era of the “flying sales- 
man” was born. Eleven of the sales- 
men in Goodyear’s Aviation Products 
Division personally fly smaller com- 
pany ships on their field routines. E. 
M. “Ed” Eickmann, the old Purdue football star and 
blimp pilot, heads this division. He is responsible for the 
flight hangar (one of the few company owned) and all 
the airplanes. The “shop” to which all give credit for 
heavy contribution to Goodyear’s remarkable safety rec- 
ord is manned by Joe Pinter and a staff of 11 licensed 
mechanics and radiomen 

Planes of the fleet are frequently used as “guinea pigs” 


Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company's Chairman of the Board 
is one of the company fleet's best “cus- 
tomers," having flown some 750,000 miles 


for one or other aircraft accessory which Goodyear is 
constantly developing. Additionally, the company usually 
has on hand a number of aircraft loaned by the govern- 
ment on special military projects 
In toto the Goodyear fleet numbers 28 aircraft of which 
18 are assigned to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. and 
10 to the Goodyear Aircraft Co. Flight crewmen and 
maintenance men number 77. An employees’ flying club 
with an average of 50 dues-paying members owns and 
operates six light aircraft. L. J. Koons, 
former Northwest Airlines pilot, and 
now ops manager of Goodyear Air- 
craft’s segment of the total fleet, points 
out that he dispatched on his planes 
last year 120,009 Ibs. of high priority 
cargo in addition to all the personnel 
carried 
In a search of the company logbooks 
we find the most extensive single trip 
made was a 10,000 mile trip through 
Alaska, made by Mr. Litchfield in 
1945. Bud Seidner flew the tour in 
14 days. Another 
noted was that on Saint Patrick’s Day 
of 1948, Sam Merrill, one of the First 
Pilots of Goodyear, flew Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman from New York to visit 
Mr. Litchfield at his La Loma, Ariz 
ranch. Sam must have felt no sweat 
that day. What could happen to an 
Irishman flying a Cardinal on Saint 
Patrick’s Day! 
The airplane as a business tool? 
How do we evaluate it? “Well,” mused 
Crum, 


interesting item 


the big boss of sales, H. W 

“our planes are such an integral part of our business that 
I would have to ask, how do you evaluate Goodyear?” 
“What’s in a name,” we nodded. And, too boot, business 
flying is 50 times safer than those highways and cars 
Probably there is no greater testimony to the achieved 
safety of flying than that American business, in ever in- 
creasing volume, trusts its best brains and brawn to ail 
travel END 


Part of Goodyear's “private airline’ at the home base in Akron. Ships are used on business trips to link company's 22 far-flung domestic plants. 





AST YEAR Frank Fulkersin of 
Flint, Mich., an Ercoupe owner, 
sparked an idea and hied himself 
forthwith to the Michigan State De- 

partment of Aeronautics at Lansing. 
There he culled the names and ad- 
dresses of all other Ercoupe owners in 
the state, 150 in all, and addressed 
himself to each and sundry on his idea 
the proposition of banding together 

for fun, frolic and flight. 

The idea clicked and the Michigan Ercoupers came into 
being and proceeded to action. Week-end flights to one o1 


Some Michigan Ercoupers “hangar 
flying” at their annual meet in Trav- 
erse City. Frank Fulkersin, Dr. Loren 
and Jane Sheffield, Roy Hubbard, 
Mollie Fulkersin and Larry Brimmer. 





another of Michigan’s many resorts, fellowship meetings 
between local owners, picnics, and home parties constitute 


the program. The eager beavers practice formations and 


all exchange valuable experience in maintenance and 
operation of the little ships 

To all pilots and aircraft owners the opportunities of 
“hangar flying” are highly profitable, but to none more 
than those who fly similar types 

Fiyinc publishes pictures of the Michigan Ercoupers, 
not to report on their activities so much as to call atten- 
tion to the idea of aircraft type owners getting together 
for exchange of experience and, incidentally, for great 


fun.—Ed 


Left: A spring line-up 
Muskegon Airport. 


at 


Left 


Joyce and Joseph Croaby of Portland, Mich., and 
George Grabill and Bob Read of Grand Rapids, Mich 


arrive in their Ercoupes for annual weekend meet. 


Planning another air meet, Dr. L. Sheffie!d 


David LeBarre, Frank Fulkersin and Alfred Hubbard 
Above: Everyone has fun at “Paul Bunyan” initia 


tion 


featured in annual meet at Traverse City 





Safety Award 


provides a great incentive toward 


increasing proficiency in private flying. 


By CHRISTIE CAMPBELL 


ITH AN EYE TO AGAIN creating a flood tide of 

action in personal flying, Donald Houghten of CAA’s 
Fourth Region, at Los Angeles, Calif., gave birth to the 
idea of a competitive flying club program. This was sev- 
eral years ago. 

Houghten then made three basic moves. H« secured 
CAA backing of his idea. He enlisted the sponsorship of 
the Central Valley Empire Association, a powerful re- 
gional Chamber of Commerce covering seven counties 
and the fabulously productive area of the San Joaquin 
Valley of California. And he persuaded the Hughes Air- 
craft Company of Culver City, Calif., to create a majestic 
perpetual trophy for annual 
award to that flying club which, 
within the competitive pro- 
gram, each year compiles the 
best achievement and _ safety 
record 

Any flying club in the United 
States or its possessions, is eli- 
gible to enter the competition 
by filing a letter of intent, and 
agreement to follow the con- 
test rules. Mr. Houghten is 
acting as Secretary for the 
Central Valley Empire Asso- 
ciation and may be addressed 
at 5651 West Manchester Ave., 
Los Angeles, 45, Calif. The con- 
test year extends from March 
1 to March 1 annually. 
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PAPA pilots and Hughes Trophy. Left to 
right, kneeling: Mel Landon, Clark Fitz- 
gearl, Ed Moore, president of AFA, Inc. 
Lester Lamkin. Standing: Jerry Padula 
Bert Lowrie, Bob Keisel, Bill Douglas, Pat 
Stateler, Herb Long, Irmyl Fitzgearl, Vin- 
cent McHenry, Jerry Eaton, Dr. W. A. 
Winn, Walker Harris and Kenneth Moore. 


Winner of the Hughes Trophy, among the Associated 
Flying Clubs in 1952-1953, first year of annual award, 
was the Porterville Area Pilots Association, a heads-up 
outfit which not only compiled an exceptional flight rec- 
ord but generated within its community a remarkable 
enthusiasm for, and appreciation of, personal flying. One 
outstanding feature of the Porterville program is an or- 
ganized Moonlight Flight in demonstration of the fact 
that airmanship at the private citizen level is not circum- 
scribed by the sun. Backing the Porterville pilots, other 
organizations in the town go all out to make the event 
a memorable weekend for visiting airmen. As a mattet 
of fact, the virile record accrued by PAPA as first win- 
ner of the competitive club trophy set a standard which 
has given the trophy increased stature among airmen 
everywhere. So keen was the first year of club compe- 
tition that among the San Joaquin Valley Clubs, 22 in 
number and involving 235 aircraft and 613 members, not 
one accident or violation occurred during the year. It 
is reasonable to assume that the club competition in 
which they were involved was a spur to the accomplish- 
ment. 

Current holder of the Hughes Trophy, and winner in 
1953-1954, is the Cape Ann Flying Club of Gloucester, 
Mass. This outfit, considered a medium sized club, (21 
members plus 3 in the armed services) logged 900 hours 
in the year. During the same period, 17 members passed 
commercial pilot exams, one member received a flight 
instructor rating, a second his instrument card, and two 
members passed ground instructor tests 

Among activities scored for a club toward trophy com- 
petition are total hours flown; (Continued on page 66) 


The Cape Ann Flying Club, Gloucester, Mass., 1954 winner of the Hughes National Aviation Trophy. 

















AD ASTRA PER ARDUA 


Or the saga of ferrying one very 


decrepit “flying bathtub”. Folks along the way would 


say, “We see it but we don't believe it?” 


By A. L. CLEAVE 


T ALL BEGAN when one of our local mechanics bought, 

sight unseen, one of those C-3 Aeronca contraptions 
and zsked me if I would pick it up for him. I had seen 
quite a bit of C-3’s when they first came out and had 
developed a liking for the pot-bellied little airplanes. I 
told him I'd get it next time I got down Georgia way 

It wasn't long after that I got a ship to ferry south and, 
after delivery of the plane, hied to Macon to pick up the 
“bathtub.” 

Upon arrival, I went directly to the airport. As I 
rounded the corner of the hangar, I was stopped dead by 
the sight of the “Thing” squatting on the line. Then and 
there I was ready to get back on the bus and go home. 
However, after inspecting it, I decided it wasn’t as bad as 
it seemed. Despite its odd shape and weather-beater 
appearance, the airplane was in pretty fair condition. The 
two-cylinder engine was a horse of a different color 

Next morning we were out bright and early for take-off. 
Finally all was ready. Someone gave the prop a twist and 
the engine started with a belch of smoke and noise like 
a voleano. The ex-owner motioned me to get in. I crawled 
in beside hira and tried to keep my sunglasses from vibrat- 
ing down over my nose while he explained the workings 
of this erupter. It seemed that when the engine was first 
started, the oil pressure indicator needle vibrated madly 


between 30 and 90 pounds; after warming up sufficiently 
it would vibiate between 60 and 120 pounds.) Then you 
were ready to take off in all directions 

We got up steam, and away we went in a cloud of 
sparks. There were no brakes or steerable tailwheel 
When you wanted to make a quick about-face, the pro- 
cedure was to dump the stick forward, kick full rudder 
and blast the throttle. This was al! very well on a calm 
day but with wind came complications and a frenzy of 
throttle blasting and rudder stomping to go in at least 
the general direction desired 

After a few landings at Macon, I decided to be on my 
way north before I scared myself any worse. I gassed up 
got my suitcase aboard and climbed in. A crowd had col- 
lected because somehow the word had gotten around that 
“it” was going to Pennsylvania. All the airport personnel 
stood around with peculiar expressions on their faces 
When I was ready, they came over one by one to the ship, 
leaned down and gravely shook hands with me through 
the small window. As I taxied out, I expected at least 
one of them to be standing with his hat over his heart 

I took off, circled the field, and glanced at my compass 
It was spinning so fast that I couldn't even read the num- 
bers as they whizzed past. Shuddering at the thought of 
(Continued on page 54) 
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following railroads home, I 





The Aviation Building 
of the Embry-Riddle 
School of Aviation lo 
cated in Miami, Fla 


The deep roots of EMBRY- 


HE YEARS OF AVIATION history multiply. The 
pioneers pass. The twistings and turnings which ac- 
count for the current structure of aviation in the 
land are apt to be lost to the record since no one thinks 
to set them down 
FLYING magazine recently reminded us that Embry- 
probably the oldest aviation 
world and certainly in the nation 28 
Would we prepare a sketch of those 


Riddle was major civil 


school in the 
years ol operation 
years for the record? 

We would. At first it seemed a chore. Then, as we 
dug for the facts, the project became fascinating. How 
forgotten about Putting the 
headaches and heartaches, 


much we had ourselves! 
bits of it togethe: the 
the fun and folly, the 
mighty worthwhile 
Of course it can’t all be told here. A thousand books 
could not tell it. Much of it is personified beyond record 
in boys who came here from all over the world and have 


courage and chance has been 


gone out again all over the world to 
man the p:enes and administer the in- 
dustry and keep the 


wal some 


props turnings 


peace and 50.000 of 


them 
We'll keep the comments about our- 
selves on the humble side try to 
but of those who have gone from 


avoid the bragging : 
eternally 


here to do the work of the air world we must be 
proud 
Paul Riddle, founde) of the schi 
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ighingly admits 


that the school’s big economic advantage back in 1925 
was the fly-happy enthusiasm of a bunch of saxophone 
players, members of Ed Lewis’ orchestra in Erie, Pa., 
where Riddle owned the Griswold Flying Service. Paul 
had little folding money but owned two planes and 
He kept the wolf scarcely at bay by putting on 
air shows. The dream he sold to the saxophone players 
They spent their salaries taking flying lessons and thei 
spare time helping Riddle run his air shows. Capt Warren 
Vine, now No. 1 pilot on American Airlines, was one of 
them. Al Schultz was another. They joined Paul 

They don't pretend that their dream foresaw the school 
f today the hook-up with the big University of 
Miami to win the Bachelor of Business Administration 
the Executive Pilot courses the profes- 
the technical ratings 


a dream 


degree 
sion of Aviation Administration 
and all the range of specializations in electronics, me- 
chanics and engineering. But they did hold that aviation 
something big enough in which to invest 
1 life and they tool 
and started to pl 
Thus Riddle was h 
his converts whet 
Higbee Embry, w 
some excitement 


Embry, 


“ey? 
would becon 
the handle 


who hi 


i ime a partne 
— 
Emb \ -Ridd ec We 


cinnati, Ohio 
Even the landing field was a shaky proposi 





fledgling firm it was often under water from ram- 
pages by the turbulent Ohio River. But despite its prob- 
lems, the company thrived and expanded its activities 

To the best of our knowledge, Embry-Riddle formed 
the first air express line in America, in 1927. The Waco 
OX-9’'s, which manned the tarmac, had to dive to reach 
The late “Jiggs” 


and operations manager. Air express, precious little at 


f 


90 mph Huffman was then chief pilot 


first, was 
lumbus, Akron and Cleveland. The line certainly wasn’t 


flown daily between Cincinnati, Dayton, Co- 
fast or sure. However, despite numerous and varied dif- 
ficulties, it prospered 

Embry-Riddle’s bid on the Cincinnati-Chicago govern- 
ment mail contract in 1928 was accepted. In addition, the 
line carried passengers and gave instruction. The mail 
routes which it blazed from Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
Cleveland to Dallas, and Chicago to Atlanta, are today a 
part of the nation’s airline system. Graduates of its in- 
struction school are veterans in America’s major carriers 

These pioneer aviators worked hard, but they had thei: 
fun. Mr. Embry and Mr. Riddle particularly enjoyed the 
Sunday afternoon air shows they sponsored One of the 
first mass parachute jumps in history was a highlight of 
an Embry-Riddle air show on September 24, 1928, at 
Lunken Airport. Riddle jumped first, followed by Embry 
and a squad of the former sax players he had lured away 
from the Erie orchestra 

The files of American Airlines reveal Embry-Riddle as 
its first unit. The partners sold their airline in 1928 to 
the company which is now American Airlines. Mr. Riddle 
remained with the new organization. California beckoned 


RIDDLE 


The world’s largest and oldest 


civil aviation school has come a long way 


since its humble beginning in 1925. 


By M. PEAVY 


In 1925, members of the original Ed Lewis 
orchestra were enthusiastic supporters of Pau! 


Riddle's Griswold Flying Service a? Erie, Pa. 


Mr. Embry, so the offic 
men was dissolved 

In 1932 Mr. Riddle I American Airlines t 
lish his SC hool operat on ! Florida He chose Flo ida 


partnership between the two 
reestab- 


because he believed the 's proximity to Central and 
South America would insure fast and profitabl 
velopment. He was right. Today, Miami Interna 
Airport houses 60 airlines. The first home of the En 
Riddle Company in Miami was on MacArthur Cause\ 

The company was re-organized in 1949 when M) 
dle and the late John G. McKay became equal part 
Mr. McKay was one of the South’s outstanding lawyers 
and sportsmen, who had been intrigued with aviation 
since World War I when h« 
loon corps. He came to Miami from Indianapolis in 1923 
The alliance of the two me: 
in World War II 

Riddle and McKay were among the second wave of 
flight operators called upon by General “Hap” Arnold in 
1940. They accepted his challenge to assist in building an 
Army Air Force at personal financial risk. The schools 
they built were complete with swimming pools and ath- 


was a lieutenant in the bal- 


was destined to make history 


letic facilities far beyond mere camp requirements 
These schools were all financed by personal funds with 
no assurance of a return on their investment 

Mi McKay was one of the few men with 
the operators 
flight sch 
status. This grea 


the financial hardships of the operators 


business experience among 
flight schools. Due to his efforts 


eligible for defense plant 


the knowledge of flight training met thei: 
to General Arnold to “speed” the building of th: 
striking force 

Under the leadership of Riddle and McKay 
Len D. Povey as general manager, Embry-R 


the world’s largest aviation s« ol. The con 
ated Carlstrom Field whose cadets made hist 
650,000 hours with but a single accident, along w 
Field, Riddle-McKay Aero College in Florid: 
Riddle-McKay Institute in Tennessee. In additi 
operated the Miami bases, which included C 
Field, the Seaplane Base on MacArthur Causew: 


for 


schools for the training of technical personnel 
visions of the U. S. Air Force and Air Transp« 
mand. The technical schools occupied 48 b 
Coral Gables plus the school’s vast Aviation | 
Embry-Riddle also expanded into South Amer- 


ica, where in Sao Paulo, Brazil, technicians were trained 


lidings 
> 1] 
2ULdGINg in 


Miami 


for the Brazilian Government 


In 1944 Mr. McKay purchased (Continued on page 70) 





HAT WITH ALL THE hullabaloo about kits for 

home-built aircraft, FLyinc thought it would be 
interesting to check the matter with one of the country’s 
leading designers of custom built sport planes, Raymond 
Stits, head of Stits Aircraft of Riverside, Calif. Here is 
his very revealing statement on the subject: 

“We all know there is a lot of talk about kits being the 
answer to low cost flying and having a ready market. But 
just talk. I have found 
that there is a greater demand for a complete detailed set 


that’s all it appears to be so fa 


of plans on a simple airplane such as the Stits Playboy, 
and have sent dozens of sets all over the world in the past 
few months. To date there are at least 39 Playboys under 
construction, and many will be flying by the time this 
information comes out In print. 

“In building the airplane from the ground up instead 
of buying the kit, the expense can be covered over a 
period of time, and the boys are getting experience and 
satisfaction in building for the pride in doing so.” 

While conducting experiments on midget airplanes over 
the past several years, Stits received hundreds of requests 
from all parts of the world for construction prints on his 
designs. He felt that the planes he was then working 
on, among them the Stits Junior with a wing span of 8 ft. 
10 in., and the Stits Skybaby with a span of 7 ft. 2 in., 
were too small and tricky to unleash on the flying public. 
All requests were turned down with a promise that he 
would later develop a small plane ideal for home building 
and sport flying. 

Many of the potential builders suggested characteristics 
they would like to have built into the proposed “super” 
sport plane. They wanted it to be easy to fly, stable, fully 
aerobatic, have a low landing speed with better than 
average cruise and top speeds, and be rugged enough to 
take abuse from student pilots. Construction should be 
conventional and low cost, powered by any light engine 
and blueprinted in a manner and with detail enough for 
the average mechanic to build in a short time 

In answer to these demands, Ray Stits came up with 
the SA3A Playboy, a single-place, low-wing sport plane. 
He believes it includes all the desired features and many 
more. For instance, unlimited variations could be made 
from the original Playboy configuration. Construction 
prints are distributed as a basic airframe design from 
which an airplane may be built and improved on or 
modified for experimental purposes as regulated under 
the CAR on home-built and experimental aircraft. Varia- 
tions from the original would be high 
midwing, parasol wing, biplane, clip 
wing, racer, or widening of the fuse- 
lage to two places 

Used tubing for construction of the 
fuselage and tail group may be sal- 
vaged from “cracked” planes at a 
fraction of the new cost. Wing mate- 
rial is new spruce and plywood, but 
used parts such as tie rods, compres- 
sion members, cables, pulleys, etc., 
Many other 
salvaged parts which otherwise would 


are from other planes 


be too expensive are used, including 
instruments, tail wheel unit, Cessaa 
gear, Goodyear brakes and wheels, 
wing struts, engine, prop, nose cowl 
and miscellaneous hardware. 

Total construction cost should be 
under $500, including a used “A” 
series Continental engine. The proto- 
type of the Playboy was completed 
in 390 hours of labor at a total 
cost of $430. 
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An answer to the need for a 


simple, low-cost light plane which can be built in 


a short time by the average mechanic. 


By C. L. HAMILTON 


Construction plans consist of ten large sheets and five 
8 x 10 photographs taken of the uncovered prototype and 
one of the completed airplane. General construction in- 
formation is also included to aid the inexperienced 
builder ...an A & E license is not required to build an 
airplane. Price of the construction plans, photos and in- 
structions is $25. 

For those who insist on a kit, the Playboy can be pur- 
chased as a kit complete in construction and ready for 
fabric. All the owner has to do is install the standard 
aircraft parts that can be picked up used at local airports 
at a fraction of the new cost. These include engine, prop, 
wheels, tires, brakes, instruments, cowling, tail wheel 
unit, and small miscellaneous items such as safety belts. 
Price is $995, one-half down. 

Provisions have been made by the CAA for licensing 
such a kit as an “amateur-built”, and it is covered unde 
CAR 174-3. Anyone interested in building an airplane 
either from a kit or from construction plans should get 
a copy of CAR 174-3 from the CAA. It not only explains 
the very reasonable limitations placed by the CAA on 
amateur-built aircraft, but is an essential guide to 


construction (Continued on page 70) 


The fully aerobatic Stits Playboy powered with a C-85 Continental "injector engine. 
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Stinson landing in a crosswind using a castered gear. 


Crosswind 
Gear? 


Here's a pilot who has found it pays off. 


By ERNIE WERNER 


*M not exactly an amateur pilot, yet I wouldn’t be with- 
out castered gears if I could help it. I have logged 
These 
have included the Bellanca gear on its Cruisair; the Fair- 
child gear on its PT-19; the Firestone gear on the 
Ercoupe; the All-American gear on the twin Beech; the 
Goodyear on the Piper, Cessna, and DC3; and more re- 
cently the Geisse gear on the Piper and Cessna 

In at least one case, when I took the Bellanca down to 
demonstrate to Arthur Godfrey, it undoubtedly saved the 


over 200 hours with them and flown most types 


plane and, perhaps, my neck. The engine quit on take-off 
and I had to put the plane down on what 
was left of the runway. There wasn't 
much left and, but for the castered gear, 
I'd have ended up in a vicious ground 
loop. With the gear I was able to make a 
high speed turn off the strip with no sweat 

Sure, I've heard that a good pilot has no 
need for a crosswind gear, ut if I can 
come in across a 50 mph wind without 
having to worry about drift, I’m all for it 
Even the greater latitude it gives me in 
picking a field for a forced landing is suffi- 
cient compensation for any damage to my 
And beyond that, I 
want to use some of these downtown airstrips, regardless 
Meigs Field in Chicago is now closed 
to single-engine conventional-gear airplanes under ad- 
verse wind conditions, and others may follow this lead. 


professional pride 


of wind condition 


\& 


a 


Geisse crosswi 


Don’t blame the airport management for this restric- 
tion. They'll let you in if you have a crosswind gear 
Despite the fact that with existing airports a large per- 
centage of all landings can be made into the wind, the 
CAB analysis of all serious non-air carrier accidents 
disclosed that for all airplanes, including those with tri- 
cycle gear, one out of every five accidents was classed as 


ground-loop or roll-over. For one popular airplane over 


one-half of the serious accidents are in these two classes 
For single runway airports, such as Meigs, thes« 
tions would be much highe: 

Do you know how good you have to be and when you 
have to be good to prevent ground loops? Can you visual- 
ize 10 degrees? It isn’t very much. It is the drift you 
would have with a 10 mph crosswind if you touched down 
at 60 mph. Well, tests conducted in England on a repre- 
sentative group of conventional-geared airplanes dis- 
closed that, with a 10 degree drift at touchdown, not even 
the most expert pilot can prevent a ground loop. Airplanes 
having a tendency to ground loop are much more sensitive 
than this. So you have to be pretty good before the 
wheels touch the ground. Being good afterwards won't 
help much 

My interest in castered gears started back when John 
Geisse was with the CAA and, since John is commonly 
called the father of this type gear, you have to sit down 
with this veteran to get the complete story. The idea was 
born in 1908; reborn in 1946 with the CAA as its angel 
yet right now is standard equipment on only one produc- 
tion model, the Cessna 195, although available at extra 
cost on numerous other models. The castered gear’s first 
with the 
reborn in 1935 with the CAA’s prede- 


cessor as its father, and is now standard 


cousin, the tricycle gear, was born still earlier 


airplane in fact 


equipment on a majority of our airplanes 

Why castered wheels when the tricycl 
gear itself has anti-ground looping char- 
acteristics? Well, if you have ever landed 
one in a high crosswind, you can answer 
They have a dis- 
agreeable tendency to roll laterally in 
In ihe CAB accident anal- 


ysis previously referred to, over 25 pe 


that question yourself 
such landings 


cent of all the serious accidents to one 


nd gear. popular tricycle-geared airplane were 
listed as ground loops or roll overs. Cas- 
tering of the main wheels of the tricycle 
gear would overcome this difficulty and such installations 
have been made by the Air Force on the C-54 and Navior 
It has been reported that the performance in both cases 


was very satislactory. (Continued on page 63) 
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FLYING iS Bow-loader version of the Navy's water-based turbo-prop 


transport, the four-engined Convair R3Y-2 is a water- 
based plane that can land guns, trucks 


supplies or an assault company of 
Marines directly onto an enemy beach. 


It is scheduled to enter service late 
this year. For assault operations, the R3Y-2 lands offshore, taxis to the beach 
When the hull touches the sand, the bow opens upward, a ramp 
and vehicles or troops debark directly on the beach. To pul! off the beach 
props are reversed and the ship backs away. The bow-loader can fly 24 tons 
of cargo, 103 men, or 92 litters and 12 attendants. Range is more than 2,000 
miles and its rate of climb is faster than many World War II fighters. Its four 
Allison T-40 turbo-prop engines drive contra-rotating Aeroproducts propellers. 


s dropped 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


FLYRID Making a bid for the mass-helicopter market, Glenview Metal Products Company of New Jersey now has 

in test stage a two-place helicopter which the company claims is a ‘masterpiece of simplicity,” using only 
two primary control units, a stick and a throttle. The stick governs forward, reverse and turn movements while the 
throttle, worked by foot, controls ascent and descent. It is powered by a 140 hp Lycoming located in the nose 








CAMAIR 480 Above and left: The Camair 480 is a twin-engine con- 
version of the Ryan Navion featuring wing tip tanks and 
240 hp Continentals. Gross load is 3,930 Ibs.; cruising speed with 70 per cent 
power at 6,000 ft. is 192 mph; rate of climb with two engines at sea level is 
1,750 fpm, with one engine 450. Service ceiling with two engines is 22,000 ft 
with one engine 8,000 ft. Range is 900 miles. Wing loading 21.3 Ibs/sq. ft 
power loading with 480 hp is 8.2 Ibs/hp. Useful load is 1,200 Ibs. Fuel 
capacity is 108 gallons, of which over 35 gallons are carried in each of 
the wing tip tanks. Camair is the aviation division of the Cameron Iron 
Works, Inc., of Galveston, Tex., a major oil tool and equipment company 


BANTAM BOMBE Right Smallest and lightest 

United States jet combat plane 
ever built, the Navy's Douglas A4D Skyhawk is capable of car- 
rying atom bombs or rockets, machine guns, missiles. It has a 
combat radius greater than present prop-driven attack planes 
is powered by a single Wright J-65 Sapphire turbo-jet. The 
single-place bomber was designed for simplified mass produc- 
tion and was completely built in 18 months from the begin- 
ning of design, an accomplishment believed to be without 
precedent. The Navy has said that the lightweight design 
philosophy incorporated in the A4D should open a new era of 
high performance jet attack airplanes. 


TWIN TURBOROTOR Left: World's first twin-turborotor 

helicopter, a joint Army-Navy proj- 
ect, is being flight evaluated by Kaman Aircraft. Two Boeing 502-2 
gas turbines power the Kaman HTK-!, producing 380 hp. Ship can 


be flown with one or both engines operating. Both are used for 
take-off and hovering, while in forward flight one is shut off. 
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By WEYMAN 5S. CARVER 


Epitor’s NoTE 
half century of flight .. 
months, our daring reporter will smuggle out dispatches of immense value to 
Such as can be cleared for security will be published in this corner and 


airmen 


Herewith we proudly present the first great scoop of the second 


. penetration of the Gremlin barrier! Over successive 


as accurately as we can translate them from Gremlinese 


e¢9* ROUBLE WITH MOST people is 
that they don’t believe in gremlins,” 
I heard the first voice say. 

“Yeh, that’s the trouble,” a second voice 
agreed 

“I don’t believe in grem—’” I started to 
say, as I stepped around the front of my 
ship. Gremlins! There were four real, 
live gremlins, two sitting inside my plane 
with their legs hanging out of the door, 
one sitting on a tire and one lying on the 
hangar floor. All of them were munching 
avocado pears 

“Been expecting you,” the fastidious 
looking one sitting on the tire said. 

“Yeh, we sure have,” the one on the 
floor said. 

“We need you 
we'll get along good. 
fastidious one said 

“No,” I gulped 

He looked up at the ones in the ship. 
They lifted their brows and turned their 
hands palms up in a “how dumb can he 
be” gesture. 

“T’'ll draw you a picture,” the fastidious 
one said, as he hopped from the tire and 
began pacing the floor. “We're gremlins 
We make pilots outta pilots who don't 
know enough and who know too much. 
The ones who never learn he shook 
his head sorrowfully. “Curtains!” I felt 
goose pimples play leap frog up my back- 


You don’t need us. So 
Understand?” the 


bone 

“I,” he continued, “am Psyke. I put 
pressure on hot pilots psychologically.” 
He waved his hand at the coveralled 
gremlin on the floor. “This is Sludge 
He's a gas, oil, and engine man. And in 
the door Kilo and Pitot in charge of elec 
trical and instrument systems.” 

“But—” I said. 

“Dopey, our fabric and general handy 
man, is on lookout by the gas pumps. Now 
for business.” 

“But I said 

“We like avocados. You go to Florida 
pretty often and bring ‘em back. So bring 
enough for us and just ordinary things 
happen to you. OK?” 

I looked into four pairs of green eyes 
as four gremlins took bites of avocado 
and stared calmly back at me. They were 
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not ordinary gremlins, they had rows of 
ribbons won in World War II and the 
Korean War. What could I say? “Yeh, 
OK, sure,” I stuttered. 

“Here he comes,” Sludge said. 

Another of the pint-sized 
scooted under the ship and skidded to a 
halt. He looked at me. “Who’s he?” he 
asked Psyke. 

“Avocados,” Psyke said. 

“Oh,” he said, as if that explained 
everything. He rubbed his hands to 
gether. “Rushing Riley is here.” 

Avocado and peelings were 
thrown in all directions. Pitot and Kilo 
bounced to the floor. Sludge jumped up, 
grabbed an empty Coke bottle and began 
filling it with water at a nearby spigot 
Before I could say more than “But, 
but’”—” they were gone. I hurried after 
them 

When I got outside, Dooley, the gas at- 
tendant, was servicing a little, blue ship. 
A big, red-faced guy was pacing up and 
down asking Dooley if he could not hurry 
But that was not all. Psyke 


dwarfs 


seeds 


more was 


sitting on the big guy’s shoulder with his 
mouth to his ear whispering, “Hurry, 
hurry, hurry!” 

Sludge was sitting on the wing pouring 
water from the coke bottle into the gas 
tank. Pitot was working on the 
altimeter. Dopey sitting on the 
ground on the far side letting air out of 
the tire. Kilo was busy sawing away with 
a file on the radio antenna 

“You can’t do that,” I yelled at Sludge 

“Who can’t do what?” the big guy said, 
as he looked at me 

“Sludge can’t pour water in your gas,” 
I said. 

“The guy’s crazy as a March Hare,” 
Psyke said into the big guy's ear. 

“Shut up,” I told Psyke 

“Who’'re you telling to shut up?” the 
big guy asked. 

“That runt on your shoulder,” I said. 

“A blasted lunatic,” Psyke said in a 
stage whisper. 

“In a hurry and run into a nut,” the big 
guy muttered and stomped inside. “Hurry 
up with my change,” he yelled at Dooley 

I rubbed my eyes as the big guy came 
charging back out stuffing his change in 
his pocket. Psyke was still on his shoul 
der. “You better preflight this ship,” I 
yelled a little hysterically 

“Old maid nut,” Psyke said in his ear 
The big guy flung open the door of his 
ship, climbed in, kicked the starter and 
got the ship rolling before the engine 
caught good 

When the 


inside 


was 


blast 
beside 
with 
what 


dust from the prop 
they were all standing 
Dooley and me looking pleased 
themselves. “Wait’ll Riley finds 
that altimeter is set on,” Pitot said. 

“Yeh,” Sludge said, “and I also left the 
gas cap loose.” 

“He'll have a time landing with that 
half flat tire,” Dopey said. 

“You knuckleheads,” I said 

“You sick?” Dooley asked, as he edged 
away fom me. 

“I said a knucklehead 
doesn't preflight his ship,” I stammered 
END 


cleared 


guy's a who 
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Grumman F9F-6 Cougar, the type flown by the author on his harrowing flight. 


i Learned About Flying From That! 


The GCA unit was not functioning properly 


and this Navy pilot had to land or bail out. 


By G. A. WATSON 


WAS RETURNING on a routine cross-country and 

had to make good a leg from Floyd Bennett in New 
York to the Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va. In the process 
I added more grey hairs to an already greying head. What 
happened will graphically illustrate how one small mal- 
function can pyramid to big trouble. 

After paying my respects to the Great White Way for 
the first time in my life, I found myself in a familiar sit- 
uation. I was far from home with scant folding money. 
It was imperative that I return to Jacksonville for the 
simple reason that I was broke. I had paid my respects 
through the nose 

The Cougar seemed in perfect condition on preflight 
inspection. I filed an Instrument Flight Plan after being 
briefed by aerology. New York had several thin layers 
of stratus. Oceana was showing 800 broken with a tend- 
ency to lift. There were several layers above the ceiling 
with the highest at 15,000. That looked like a good risk 
to me 

Maybe I should have been sharper about it. Certainly 
I encountered nothing but trouble from the very begin- 
ning. The Cougar uses a new type of standardized jet 
starting unit, but, unfortunately, Floyd Bennett was 
equipped with the old style which do not fit the plugs on 
the F9F-6. From somewhere, my plane captain managed 
to ‘conn’ the correct type but not until my weather briefing 
was void. I re-filed, finding essentially the same condi- 
tions reported at Oceana 

As I got set for a light-off, I called for clearance. De- 
parture Control asked if I would accept a VFR climb-out 
to 500 on top. I saw what appeared to be several breaks 


in the bottom layers, so I said that I would give it a try 
Take-off was routine. After passing through a layer at 
8,000 I found another at 18,000. I had to search a bit to 
discover another hole. When I finally broke clear, I was 
at 20.000 

After advising Departure Control that I had reached 
five-on-top, it became evident that I had flown pretty faz 
out to sea in search of clear areas. I cranked Atlantic 
City on my bird-dog, but the signal was too weak to use 
I decided to get back on the New York lrequency and 
As my hand touched the crank, I 
heard an ominous pop in my earphones. The bird-dog 


intercept my coursé 


was as dead as dead can be. I checked all the circuit 
breakers It was hopeless 

At this point, I pulled out the handy Mark IV Pani 
button and began to franticly press same. But realizing 
this would get me nowhere fast, I began to search for holes 
in the overcast through which I might descend and return 


to New York 


proximate position 


At the same time, I tried to figure my ap- 
I turned to what I thought would be 
an approximate course for Oceana and watched for those 
elusive holes in the soup. I turned on the Yoke George 
(YG) set, but I was too far away to pick up Oceana. All 
I could do was wait 

If you have ever been above a solid overcast with no 
navigational radio, you know how lonesome the feeling is 
Minutes went by, as I became more and more apprehen- 
sive. Finally, I heard a faint “dog—Willie-Willie-roger’ 
come over the YG set. The correct heading for this sector 
was 210 degrees 
climbing to maintain my tive-on- (Continued on page 48) 
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right on course. All this time I had been 





op THWIND Division of Stewart-Warner 
ha heater 
the Mode! 940 which has been designed 


unnounced a new called 


multi-engine 


lx fer 


f ngle and 
ift. With a 
f 20,000 


lightweig 


rated fresh alr 
BTU hr., the 940 
ht self-contained 
switches, 


requires no extra 


ther devices 


AVIATION SERVICE held 
Annual Maintenance an 
Meeting at Spaatz Field, 
over 400 plane owners, 


READING 


operators and pilots from the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic 
Purpose of the meet 


states flew in 
or the occasion 

to familiarize aircraft owners 
tech 


operation 


ith new products and 


untenance ina 
1291 airports with paved 

n the United States out of 
6,760 civil land 


airports and 


trips In operation 


C AR RENTALS by air travelers this year 
are running about 20 per cent ahead 
of the same period last year, according 
Stedem, executive vice 
president of Hertz Rent-A-Car System 
Hertz operates more than 9,000 automo- 
200 air 


to Joseph J 


biles in 600 cities and at nearly 


sports 


ae IN THE HAND, Floto, an auto- 
matic, self-inflating, pocket-sized life 
preserver instantly inflates into a four- 


foot tube that can support two adults. It 
can be attached to belt or clothing and 


can be thrown like a ball to a person in 
distress. Made of tough vinyl] plastic, it 
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weighs eight ounces, is emergency yel 
low Price $3.95 Refills 75c Lucas 
Manufacturing Co., 4156 North Lowell 
Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., or Abercrombie & 
Fitch, 45th and Madison Ave., New York 


2 ws 


emg of 170 Army L-17 Navions to 
Civil Air Patrol has been announced 
They will augment CAP’s fleet of 570 
Piper L-4’s, Aeronca L-16’s and Convair 
L-5’s. Allocation of the L-17’s to CAP 
was made possible by an Army program 
light 


phasing out the L-17 as a person 


nel carrier 


NE HUNDRED Javelin Single Axis 

Automatic Pilots have been ordered 

by Cessna for installation in its 170’s 
and 180's 

— CHAPTER of Alpha Eta Rho has 

an Aeronautical Library and 

reading room in the Air Transportation 


Department of Los Angeles City College 


eer reg ALL FUNCTIONS of a cross 
pointer meter and course selector in 
one unit, the new ARC-16706 Course In 
dicator is for use with Type 15D VOR 
airborne receiving 
equipment. No 
change in basic 
equipment Is re 
quired for operation 
with this instru- 
ment. For further 
information write 
Aircraft Radio Cor 
poration, Boonton, New Jersey 


— of the Hayward, Calif. to Tuc- 
son, Ariz., race was a 49-year-old 
Hayward Bertram Butterfield, 
flying an Ercoupe. Fifty-one planes fin- 


ished the goodwill race sponsored by the 
20-30 Clubs of both cities 


opened 


realtor, 


Be IS FLIGHT TESTING several new in- 
struments which it believes will rev- 
olutionize instrument flying. Identified as 
NAFLI, meaning Natural Flight Instru- 
ment System, Lear believes that with the 
new equipment most inexperienced pilots 
can learn to control a plane on instru- 
ments within a matter of minutes 


and cost four-in-one GCA radar land 
ing system has been announced by 
Gilfillan. Costing $37,500, the new 
tem, called GCA-C Quadradar, 
porates height findings and taxi control 
as well as surveillance radar and preci- 
sion approach control. Until now, GCA 
installations have cost about $500,000 
Gilfillan says that the Quadradar will be 
in quantity production within 10 months. 


sys- 


incor- 


_—— Airlines of Spain, is christening 
its fleet of three Super Constellations 
for trans-Atlantic operations the Nina, 


the Pinta, and the Santa Maria in the tra 
dition of the fleet of Spanish ships which 
sailed for the New World under Christo 
pher Columbus on August 4, 1492. The 
12-hour New York and 
Madrid is particularly interesting in con 
trast to the 71 day 
Columbus 


service between 


crossing made by 


oe AIRBORNE RADAR system has been 
installed in a Bendix DC-3 for flight 
testing and demonstrations. Developed 
principally to provide commercial trans 


ports with evaluation of enroute weather 


installations of the 


being 


RDR-1 


studied by 


conditions 
system already are 
both Braniff 
Airways on 


flights 


American-Grace 
scheduled South 


and an 
regularly 
American 


) es MINNESOTA 
Aeronautics is 


units as part of a state 


State De partment of 
purchasing six TVOR 
local-industry co 
operative program to provide non-fed 
eral radio aid facilities to supplement the 
federal system. Tentative sites for the 
TVOR units are International Falls, Hib 
bing, Bemidji, Brainerd, St. Cloud and 


Austin 


piped INSURANCE for air taxi passengers 
identical to that available to sched- 
uled airline passengers at 25 per $5,000 
is provided by Floyd West & Company 


~ 
— 


of Dallas, general insurance agents. Agent 
Charles W. Tayman is shown here in- 
structing J. O. Womack, right, president 
of Mustang Aviation, in how to write 
trip insurance coverage for his 
gers. Coverage is exclusive to member 


National Air Taxi 


passen- 
companies of the 
Service. 


G" MMAN WIDGEON conversion kits, in- 
cluding design, manufacturing and 
sales rights, parts fabrication tooling and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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y LOCKHEED SOLVES JET PROBLEMS 
> IN SCIENCE OF FLIGHT TRAINING 


Presenting Lockheed’s Improved Navy and Air Force Jet Trainer 


Here is a new jet trainer designed for any phase of jet flight 
instruction 

It gives maximum training potential, even down into lower 
phases of training now requiring propeller-driven planes 

Lockheed has engineered into this trainer aircraft a wide 
variety of new safety features, including stall slats and an 
elevated tail with greatly increased surfaces. It is beyond a 
doubt the safest jet airplane ever built! 

For easier training of even better jet pilots, this airplane 
has:—an unrestricted canopy...a wrap-around single wind 
shield... rearranged and redesigned seats, including a tele 
scoped ejection seat...and a greatly simplified cockpit and 
instrument panei—all providing the optimum arrangement 
for tandem training 


LOCKHEED 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


A "TRULY FARMER'S" AIRPLANE 


of this columnist to find 
manufacturer 


The campaign 
a farm machinery who 
would build and merchandise a farmer 
received the biggest boost 
Talladay, National FF 
president endorsed the idea 

Writing in the National Flying Farmer 
Magazine, Talladay said, “Wouldn't it be 


thing, and practical, 


airplane 


possi le 


ty pe 


when Lee 


a wonderful most 


implement company were to 
truly farmer's airplane.” 
that all 

manufacturers have 
organization, Talladay 
by suggesting that flying 
have ideas on the subject write a manu- 


if a farm 
manuiacture a 


After 


ment 


mentioning major imple- 
nationwide 
sales concluded 
farmers who 
facturer displaying some interest 
Actually, it might not be necessary to 
start from “scratch.” The job might well 
be done by a major farm machinery 
company making a deal with some com- 
pany such as Ercoupe, Taylorcraft, Lus 
combe, or any of the smaller outfits who 
doing little in the aircraft 


refine- 


are presently 
field 

ments 
but that 
problem, as there is no dearth of avia 


Engineering changes and 


would, of course, be necessary; 


would not be too much of a 
tion brains. Big thing would be sales and 
service organizations already in being 


DEFINING FARM AIRSTRIPS 


A special flying farmer windsock for 
their landing strips is in heavy demand 
Thus far, no manufacturer has come for- 
ward with both a design and a price that 
would assure its success 
In the meantime, FF’s are using varied 
methods of identifying their strips. Best 
yet is a heavy feeding of grass within 
the outlines of a great big FF 
By using a heavy fertilizer 
tion, the letters FF can be made to stand 
out in bold contrast to the usual sur- 
rounding. Fertilizer should usually carry 
a high nitrogen content. FF’s of Illinois 
and Indiana are presently working on a 
contest designed to secure better mark- 
ings of FF strips. There are many cases 
pilots finding sanctuary 
from bad like an an- 
swer to a prayer, they stumbled onto a 
strip. There would 
landings if all FF 
strips could be made to stand out 
Tuck Walker, Midwest 


FF’s, in commenting on state maps show- 


applica- 


on record of 
weather when, 


well, defined farm 


be many more such 
secretary of 


ing farm strips, said in a recent speech, 
“Wonderful, but half what is 
After you find the strip on the 


only 
needed 
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map, you still have to pick it out from 
possibly a hundred green pastures.” 


WEATHER PROBLEMS 


A fair weather medal should be 
awarded Flying Farmer F. Byron Smith 
of Morgan county, Ill. Just recently 
Smith and his wife found themselves 
grounded some 20 miles short of a Fly 
ing Farmer Fly-in to the Chanute (lIIl.) 
Air Force Base. It was, Smith reports, 
the first time they have missed reaching 
their destination because of bad weather 
in more than 15 years of flying 

While Smith was grounded by a small 
weather that refused to 
move, 213 of his flying farmer friends 
were able to fly in VFR through the rain 

This incident 
tough job we hand to the 
There is just too much of a chance fo! 
weather sta 
these sta 
things are 


band of bad 


lends emphasis to the 


weather man 
form between 
thinning out of 
going on, means 


weather to 
The 


now 


tions 
tions, 
going to get worse 

And while we are on the subject of 
weather, we sometimes wonder if CAA 
radio people, generally, really want pilot 
reports 

A few 
when most of the horizon in front of us 
turned an inky black. “Rain 
were the words that came back 


weeks ago we called St. Louis 


showers, 


As we entered a torrent of darkness, 
five minutes later we knew better—there 
right, to our left 


was lightning to our 


and straight ahead. Then came the rain 
blotting out what a VFR pilot must have 

a view of the earth. We did a quick 
180. and later called St 
Louis radio to report the chain of thun 
They acknowledged, but 20 
they 


showers in an area 


some minutes 
derstorms 


minutes later were still 
light 
having violent thunderstorms. They 
Some they 


northwest 


reporting 
rain actually 
were 
wrong 50 minutes later said 
“Pilot 
of St 


again, as the thunderstorms had 


reports thunderstorms 
Louis.” They were probably wrong 
surely 
moved on 

The moral to this little story is: Pity 
the poor weather man, because he has 
a tough job. But 
doesn't he do _ the 


hand? 


why in the world 
best possible with 


what he has at 


MOTHER'S DAY FLIGHTS 


Giving someone’s Mother her first air 
plane flight on Mother’s Day is growing 
every year. Started some four years ago 
by flying farmers of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, the 
start due to bad weather in all sections 
of the Midwest 

Skies that cleared just before sundown 
gave FF’s a break, with more than 300 
Mothers their 
rides 

Despite the 


smile on the 


project got off to a slow 


getting initial airplane 


weather man’s failure to 


event until °54, the idea 


refused to di This vear blessed with 


good weather, it is estimated that more 
than 3,000 Mothers were 
a salute to all Mothers 
From reports gathered to date, West 
ern Illinois FF’s 
honors. They gave flights to 167 Mothers 
Mrs. Robert E. Bowles 
that Ten 
and twelve pilots participated, 
half of the 
Farmet 
Municipal Airport 
selling a lot of 
Mrs 


carried only 38 


carried aloft as 


flew away with to, 


according to 


secretary of wing airplanes 
witl 
flights originating on 
and half on the 


Growth 


about 
Flying strips 
Quincy, IIL. 
of the 


idea, which is 


illustrated by Bowles 
that 


year ago 


aviation Is 


who adds they 


Mothers a 
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CHOOSE 
YOUR PLACE 
IN AVIATION 


with Embry-Riddle — Univ. of Miami training 


b cael 




















FOR TOP POSITIONS 
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Em ve Riddle 
CIiternalionall 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


TRAIN IN MIAMI... AIR CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


You'll find success on the ground or in 
the sky with Embry-Riddle—oldest and 
best known name in aviation training. 
Accelerated 1 to 4-year courses give 
your career the fastest possible start... 
thorough, practical, up-to-the-minute 
training assures complete proficiency, 
eliminates non-essential study. Act to- 
day to live, train and play in South 
Florida’s perfect year-‘round climate. 


Write for complete information now! 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G. |. BILLS 
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I am interested in... 
02 Business-Pilot 
C) Aviation Administration 


C) Aero Design and 
Technology 


TOP POSITIONS care goal of joint Embry-Riddle-Univer- 
sity of Miami 2-yr. Business-Pilot (flight and technology), 
4-yr. Aviation Administration (BBA degree in manage 
ment), and 2-yr. Design and Technology (includes engi 
neering drafting) courses. There's no ceiling to advance 


ment for qualified men! 





C) Private Pilot 
C) Commercial Pilot 


C) Instrument Rating 


HIGH-PAY ACTION for men who want to move fast 
owaits Embry-Riddle trained pilots. Best instructors, up-to 
date aircraft, superb year-‘round flying conditions, backed 
by 28 yrs. experience training today’s aviation leaders 





IMMEDIATE SECURITY at good pay assured. Embry-Riddle 





1A & E Mechanic 
C) A & E combined with 
Private Pilot 


CC) A & E combined with 


Commercial Pilot 


accredited technician graduates are sought by entire avi 
ation industry. Learn fast with modern equipment including 
jet ...live aircraft. Combination training provides double 


opportunity for airmen with dual pilot-technician ability 





DEAN of ADMISSIONS 
Dept. 94 
EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL 
OF AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
Please send immediately illus- 
trated catalog and full details 

on courses checked above. 


Please Print 
Name 
Address 

City .... 


State __. Age 


I am a (check one) [ veteran, [) non-veteran | 
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FLY 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
A Ay 


with ARC OMNI 


EQUIPMENT 


ARC Type 15D VOR Receiving 
Equipment is four pounds lighter 
and has one less major unit than 
previous models. It fills the vital 
need for static-free communica- 
tion and navigation facilities, and 
is ideal for dual omni installations 
on aircraft where simultaneous 
reception from two stations is a 
requisite, and where weight and 
space must be conserved. 


With the 15D you can fly any 
track on the omni ranges, obtain 
a precise “fix” on two or more 
Omni stations, make runway 
localizer approach, and receive 
weather and other voice signals 
on the same frequency that local- 
izer or range signals are being 
received. 

Receiver is tunable, covering en- 
tire band allocated to above serv- 
ices (108-135 MC). 


The 15D equipment is sold and 
installed by ARC dealers, who 
will be pleased to quote you on a 
single or dual installation in your 
aircraft. The price of each 1SD 
is $1,823.00 f.0.b. Boonton, N. J., 
plus installation charges. Write 
for technical bulletin and name 
of your nearest ARC dealer. 


Dependable Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 


| learned about flying from that! 
(Continued from page 43) 


top. I was now at 42,000 
Several minutes later I[ had 
It was 


fix I called 


Station 
a relief to have a definite 
Oceana, advised them of 
asked that GCA be 
alerted. I told them the situation and 
that I had to make a YG penetration 
Norfolk approach control cleared me 
down to 20,000, keeping all YG quad- 
GCA had been alerted 
and was standing by to pick me up out 
of penetration turn. 

In the meanwhile the weather at Oce- 


passage 


my position, and 


rants centered 


ana had gone down to GCA minimums 
‘You live only once I thought to my- 
self as I began my descent to 20,000 
When I arrived there it became more 
and more apparent that aerology had 
mis-judged the weather. The soup on 
the way down thus far had been solid, 
and showed no sign of thinning out 

At 20,000, I was cleared to commence 
my penetration. As I turned towards 
Oceana at 6,000 feet, GCA came up on 
channel 18, and said they had me in 
contact “Oh boy, I'm. safe,” 
flashed through my mind. If I had only 
known how wrong a guy can be 

“Navy jet 7253, this is Oceana GCA 
We have you in radar contact six miles 
east of station in a right-hand descend 
ing turn. Continue penetration to 3,000 
feet on a heading of 090 degrees,” the 


radar 


calm, comforting voice of the GCA oper- 


ator said I repeated the transmission 
and complied 

“Navy jet 7253, turn right to a heading 
of 180 degrees.” I again repeated and 
“Navy jet 7253 check 
altitude Advise 


complied your 
syro alignment and 
plea © 

I checked my gyro and altimeter and 
found I was right on course and had the 
latest altimeter setting. I reported this, 
and they had me make several identify 
ing turns. 

Is it me that’s screwed up, or my in 
struments,” I thought, never dreaming 
GCA could mess up. I began to wonder 
if I was even in the Norfolk area 

“Navy jet 7253 this is Oceana GCA 
We had the wrong plane in contact. We 
now have you eight miles south at 3,000 
feet. Turn right to a heading of 270 
maintain 3,000 feet. Perform 
landing cockpit check, reduce to slow 
Check and align gyros. Do not 
reset for the remainder of the approach.” 

“Oh well, those boys are entitled to a 
mistake every now and then,” I said to 
myself, as I turned on the final preci- 
sion leg of the approach. But again |] 
had opened my yap too soon. 

“Navy jet 7253 descend to 800 feet and 
level off. Continue your 
ing. You're on course and holding nice 
ly. Descend to 600 feet. Turn to one 
seven-three degrees.” 

At this point I knew I was making a 
PPI approach instead of a precision GCA 
approach. I had made PPI’s before, but 
never with a GCA unit that was obvi- 
ously not functioning properly. To be 
tooling along at an estimated 200 feet 
with a questionable GCA unit is not my 


degrees, 


cruise 


present head 





FLYING CALENDAR 


August 14—Air Show, Municipal Air- 
port, Millville, N. J. 

August 18—Missouri Pilots Association 
Flight to St. Louis for baseball game 
and barbecue. 

August 19—State Fair Aviation Day at 
Sedalia, Mo. 

August 22—Hector 
Hector, Minn. 

Sept. 4-5-6—National Aircraft Show 
Cox Municipal Airport, Dayton, O. 

Sept. 6—Brainerd Aviation Show, Brain- 
erd, Minn. 

Sept. 7-12—S.B.A.C. Flying Display and 
Exhibition, Farnborough Aerodrome 
Hampshire, England. 

Sept. 10-12—Flying Farmer Conference 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 4-states district. 
Sept. 12—Idaho Air Breakfast. Idaho 

Falls, Idaho. 

Sept. 16-18—National Plowing Contest 

near Olney, Il 


Flight Breakfast 


Landing facilities 
nearby. Contact: Flying Farmers, P.O. 
Box 6368, 42d St., Sta., Indianapolis 5 
Ind. 

Sept. 18-19—The Ninety-Nines North- 
western Sectional Meeting, Seattle 
Wash. 

Sept. 19-21—International N. W. Avia- 
tion Council, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 7—Farm Progress Show, near Cam- 
den, Ind. Landing facilities nearby. 
Contact: Flying Farmers, P. O. Box 
6368, 42nd St. Sta., Indianapolis 5, Ind 

Oct. 17—Idaho Air Breakfast, Challis 

Steak Fry with Sourdough 
Hotcakes and Choke-cherry syrup. 

Nov.11-15—Wake Island Pilots Associa- 
tion Mid-Pacific Jamboree. Single en- 
gine aircraft. Free food and lodging. 
For further information, write Lou 
Bove, Secretary, WIPA. 


Venison 


Information for this column must 
FLYING’s editorial 
Avenue, New 
months prior 


be received at 
offices, 366 Madison 
York 17, N. Y thre: 


to the event 











idea of a Sunday I ex- 
pected to land the hard way any moment 

By this time, I was down to GCA min 
imums and the 
ported that he could hear me 
faint glow of high intensity lights 

I eased over and broke clear at an 
indicated 100 feet. I was about half-way 
down the runway at 150 knots 

The visibility was reported '% mile s¢ 
I had trouble keeping the field in sight 
during my 180 turn but somehow I man- 


school picnic 


outside observer re 


I saw the 


aged to get the Cougar down 

I had three minutes of fuel left. On 
the final approach, I had made up my 
mind to go to altitude and pull the ‘cord’ 
if I missed the field 

Later as I talked to the GCA officer 
I found that the Precision 
gone out and the rest of the gear was 
acting up. He also told me that I had 
the dubious honor of making the first 
actual GCA approach to Oceana. I crave 
no more such honors 

What one mistake pyramided into a 
near catastrophe? The simple fact that I 
elected to fly in marginal conditions END 
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BARGAIN FARES overyuthote, 04 11 vos us 


Now everyone who travels can afford to ly TWA Just compare $33 


$99 
$290 
$355.20 
$76 


$ 
beyond compare the same swift Constellations used on TWA de luxe ng 


the low cost by TWA Sky Tourist with the total cost by train or 


bus—including meals, pillows tips ind the many other incidenta 


tsnor 


necessa®’ry during surtace trips You I qu kly clisc over it Cos 


for the speed and convenience of air travel. And service is 


flights, same million-mile crews, same ever-attentive hostesses. Next 
trip, join th millions who see the world and save wita TWA 


low }' 


world leader in low-cost air trave Pe 
Where in the world do you want to go or reservation rd r , 
mation, call TWA or see your TWA travel agent. if nv ont Fly the Finest Fil y- s 


write TWA, **Skyliner Tours,’’ 380 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


NDON 
———P FRANKFURT 
RIC 


SAN FRAN 
OAKLAN = 

—_ = Canaumaren 
LAS VEGAS?” ’ ore 
———— 2 27 BuovEeRG 

LOS ANGELES PHOENIx 
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Complete 


‘Flying Farmer” 


Runway Lighting 


Everything 


need for 
2000-foot land- 
ing strip, run- 


way, or taxiway $600 


Includes 18 stake-mounted runway 
units with clear lens; 12 threshold units 
with green lens; yellow cones, lenses, 
lamps, control switch, Penta-treated 
stakes, 10,000 feet plastic-covered No. 
10 copper wire for direct burial. 


Now you can make safer landings in 
darkness, dust, or fog with a dependable, 
electric-lighted runway system that costs 
only 30¢ per runway foot for materials. 

Install it yourself. Just plow 6-inch 
furrows for cable, drive stakes for the 
units, hook up to regular 115-volt AC 
power. Needs no transformers. Lamps 
are 15 watt (105 lumens), giving 27 cp 
output. 

This is a highly effective system, made 
by the makers of the famous Thermal 
Beam (TM) high-intensity lights for 
larger airports. 

Also available: “Flying Farmer” kits 
for 2500- and 3000-foot runways. Mail 


coupon for complete information. 


LINE MATERIAL 


Ai 
Cagle 


(A McGraw Electric Company Division) 152 


ho ea 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Line Material Co. Airport Lighting F-94 
Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Please send me free folder on “Flying 
Farmer” runway lighting packages. 


Business 


Address or 
Route 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Town State 


50 


Instrument Flight 
(Continued from page 23) 


Rule by itself, called THINK AHEAD. 
radio call to make 
over a compulsory check point. You will 
have to radio in something like this 
“Podunk Radio, -his is N 7777 over 
Podunk, 08 at 10,000. IFR, destination 
Punkin Holler. Estimate Zeke’s Corner 
at 58. Over.” (Don't say, “ over 
Podunk 8 minutes after the hour,” be- 
cause it sounds silly—the CAA Con- 
troller knows very well that 08 is past 
the hour. So for 12:08 p.m. say, “zero- 
eight” or for 4:58 a.m. say, 
etc.) 

To do this well and efficiently, a private 
pilot must THINK AHEAD; he should 
write his message down before-hand and 
he should keep a Log as well. But writing 
a Log and flying an airplane on instru- 


Suppose you have a 


“five-eight,” 


ments is a two-man job yet it can be done 
by one man if that one man is competent 
Private pilots can do it if they simply 
SCAN THE INSTRUMENTS SYSTEM- 
ATICALLY 

Pick up the chart board, 
three seconds, and scan the panel. Habit 
will move your eyes in a pattern across 
the panel, and the airplane won't take off 
on a cross-country trip of its own when 
you write or when you pick up the mike 
and call Podunk Radio. Write for five 
seconds and scan the panel, but no more 
than five. After a while, habit will be- 
come so assertive that you'll write, scan, 
write, scan, and do such a good job that 
it’s fun. It simply isn’t necessary to let 
the airplane start a dive-bombing run 
just because you're engrossed in using a 
pencil or talking over the radio! And this 
goes for contact flight as well as our in- 
strument work. 

The Big Payoff after using this Easy 
Rule is that a pilot’s headwork improves 
As stated above, almost anyone can be 
taught to fly smoothly and easily but 
there's no rule that can teach us to think 
However, it’s easier to think if part of the 
mind is working subconsciously, scanning 
the panel, and it’s easier to cope with an 
ARTC (Air Route Traffic Control) in- 
struction or an emergency if a_ well- 
formed habit is taking over the job of 
using basic technics and procedures 

So all our Easy Rule is doing is to per- 
mit us to plan ahead, to think and to 
think clearly when a problem or an un- 
foreseen emergency strikes. When it does 
come and if you have learned to SCAN 
THE INSTRUMENTS SYSTEMATICAL- 
LY, you can go aherd and think it out, 
all the while flying the airplane with the 
subconscious mind. Instrument work, 
more and more, is becoming a problem in 
headwork; whereas some years ago we 
took an applicant up to 5,000 feet and 
wrote him an instrument ticket on the 
basis of a simple orientation problem aad 
a timed turn or two, we now, in addition, 
insist upon a flight plan, a take-off clear- 
ance, a holding problem, and a descent to 
minimums following a simulated emer- 
gency, such as a fire aboard 

The best pilots are those who not only 
can fly but can also think, and the ones 
who know an Easy Rule to help them are 
the ones who succeed. END 


write for 








AIRBORNE MUSIC 


It was a tight squeeze but the Tom Clark 
Music Company managed to deliver a 
Hammond Spinet by Aero Commander 
to Goulding's Trading Post in the rug 


ged country near Grand Junction, Colo 
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Your Best Week-end Flight 
Plan for September 


Fly to a week-end of riding, roping 
and Old West celebration at one of the 
biggest Western rodeos, the Pendleton 
Round-Up, September 16 to 18 

Land at the Pendleton, Oregon 
Municipal Airport for quality Standard 
Aviation products and service. 


Flying a rescue mission 260 miles at sea 


Flying food to stranded fishermen! That was Jack 
Dowdle’s job when a sport fishing boat was delayed by a 


storm and ran out of food and water at Guadalupe Island, 
260 miles from San Diego. Just three hours after they 
radioed the Coast Guard for help, he was circling the boat, 


delivering supplies 


“Flying over open sea calls for top engine performance,” 
says Jack Dowdle, whose Swift Air Service is based at San 
Diego's Lindbergh Field. “We always get dependable, full 
power with Chevron Aviation Gasoline 80/87. It gives us 


extra power when we need it, and ended the trouble we 


used to have with spark plug fouling in our Cessna T 


We've solved the problem of excessive engine wea 
with RPM Aviation Oil. One engine has 1400 hours on 
with no valve or ring trouble! ‘RPM’ keeps our en 
clean, and it ends pre-ignition and rough running 

You, too, can get improved performance and long 
life for your plane with quality Standard Aviation | 
No need to carry extra cash, either, if you use a 
National Dredit Card, honored by Standard Airpor 


everywhere for fuel, lubrication, and overnight 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


When flying on the lee side of a 


mountain crest or ridge, remember 
that downdrafts will make your 


AVIATION 


GASOLINE 


altimeter read “high”. It’s possible 


to be in a steady descent and still 
get ‘constant altitude’ 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


readings. 





Douglas Aircraft adds 


sleek protection with 


3 
_WINGWAX 


Easy to apply—just spray on any 
clean surface 


Will not chip, crack, peel 
Weather can’t discolor 
Smooth finish reduces drag 


Resists corrosion, rust, and chemicals 
used in agricultural spraying 


“We have been using flight grade w1nc- 
WAX on our regular production lacquered 
aircraft for two years meets every 
Douglas specification, including durability, 
appearance and ease of application.” 
Et Secunpo DIvIsIon 
Dovcias Arrcrart Co., Inc 


To protect the finish on record-setters 
such as the D-558-2 Skyrocket and the 
Skyray and especially on seagoing 
carrier planes . 
Wingwax, Grade F. 


. . Douglas Aircraft uses 


Apply flight-tested wincwax to your per- 
sona] or executive plane, helicopter or 
glider. Its hard smooth finish will make 
cleaning easy and protect any surface — 
paint, lacquer, metal, fabric, wood. 

write for 
One pint covers 450 
oniy ><..0 for WINGWAX and WING 
Wax Cleaner Postpaid in U. S 


lf not available at your airport, 
smecial trial offer 
sq. ft 
Wax Pre 


AIRPORT MANAGERS: If you haven't 
yet stocked WINGWAX write now for cata- 
log with prices and details of our valuable 
plan. 


a 
- WINGWAX 


Company 


Dept.G Box 995, Dayton 1, Ohio 
52 


Jungle Oil 
(Continued from page 15) 
porate air fleet; quite ar other to operate 


so that you haul! ton-fo1 than 
How does Colpet ao 


ton cheaper 
barges or rail lines 
it? 

First off, Hightower’s ground personne! 
highly 


before 


Colombians, are 
Almost 
ope n, an 


mostly native 
trained freight hi 
pros die, the 
awaiting truck backed into position 
freight hustled off 
remain on the ground more than 15 min- 
utes for loading—unloading upwards to 
7,000 Ibs. of Few Stateside air 
freighters come anywhere this 
efficiency 

“And,” declares Hightower emphatical 
ly, “we aren't even operating an airline; 
drilling oil That’s our 


naiers 
cargo door is 
ana 


Seldom does a ship 


cargo 
close to 


we're wells 
business.” 

While Colombia has what most State- 
side pilots would call, “ideal flying 
weather,” Colpet planes operate on in- 
struments about 20 per cent of the time 
Ironically, instruments often flown 
when there’s not a cloud in the sky. In 
dry season, Colombian farmers burn off 
their land, contributing a smoke 
condition the contin 
ues for three months. Then instru 
ments are necessary on occasion to clear 
the cloud-covered 10,000 ft. mountains 
which hem in the Barco. As in 
South America, vertical 
humid tropics in the low lands, snow at 
10,000 ft. 


are 


dense 


Some years haze 


too, 


most of 
climate is 


weather, not 
“Lots 
luring 


“We 


pressure weather,” 


have temperature 
r 

says Hightower 

the 


of turbulence over mountains 


ary season : 

Colpet net, has 
five ground stations—at Cucuta, Tibu, 
Rio de Oro, Covenas and Barranquilla 

The Comp: nv began its Colombian air 
1933 with six Ford Tri- 
Motors, three Stinsons, a Sikorsky 139, 
two Lockheed 10's Junkers tri- 
metor JU-52. Th heroic 
building of the Petrolea to Covenas pipe- 
line, the herculean jobs in 
petroleum construction history. Pipemen 
were constantly harassed by Motilones 
who challenged every foot of the way. A 
Colombian Army battalion, guarding pipe- 
liners, lost 20 men to Motilon 
including its commanding officer; 90 pipe 
line workers wounded, ten fatally 

But if it had been for Bill High- 
tower's airplanes, the pipeline would 
never have been built and the Motilones 
would still be holding their jungles from 
the progress of civilization END 


raqaio 


operates its own 


operations in 


and a 


is was during the 


one of most 


arrows, 


were 
not 





CUMULATIVE SAFETY 


Trans World Airlines led a list of 
39 U. S. airlines for cumulative 
mileage without a fatality, to re- 
ceive its 1953 National Safety Coun- 
cil award. TW A’s 8,005,182,000 safe 
passenger miles is over two billion 
more than any other line and equiv- 
alent to flying the entire population 
of Philadelphia to Paris, France. 











“Think we ought to te 





| the CAA? It's only circumstantial evidence, really.” 
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Lh a CLASS by themstlve: e+e IN CONVAIR T-29 “FLYING CLASSROOMS” 


United States Air Force Air Observer Cadets are getting a big 


MORE THAN 500 TWIN-ENGINE PLANES BASED ON THE CONVAIR 
DESIGN ARE ALREADY IN MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


CONVAIR-LINER, 
world s most popular 
passenger plone 
Choice of 30 airlines 


T-29D, pressurized 
Flying Classroom 
Navigator-bombardier 

specialist trainer 
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C-131A, Convoir 
Flying Somariton 
now in service os air 
evacuation transport 


C-131B, stil! onother 

version of the Convoir 
used as on electronic 

equipment test bed 


lift from Convair’s famous T-29 “Flying Classrooms.” These 
multi-place military aircrew trainers are helping to teach the 
ABC's of air power where it counts the most... aloft! 

The Training Command's latest version of the T-29 is the “D” 

a combination navigation-bombardment school to train stu- 
dents in all phases of radar, optical bombing, and navigation 
with the same type of equipment installed in combat aircraft 

The T-29 series, like all Convair aircraft, is the result of 
engineering that aims at the maximum of air power. 


00 NVAI in Engineering to the Nth power 
SAM DIEGO & POMORA CALIF. FORT WORTH © DAINGERFIELO TEAS 





IS 
THE 


FUTURE! 


Other industries may promise to put 
you somewhere in their picture of 
the future ... but remember, flight 
is the future. Continuous develop- 
ment of aviation activities and tech- 
niques makes certain that this great 
industry will grow and grow. 


Make your personal future just as 
certain, by preparing for a career at 
SPARTAN, The University of Avia- 
tion. Here you'll get the broad back- 
ground which makes the difference 
between a job and a career. And here 
you'll get the thorough up-to-the- 
minute training which only a school 
of long experience can give you. 


At SPARTAN, you work on “live” 
aircraft and components. Classes are 
limited, so that each student may 
have full use of necessary equipment, 
and may receive personal instruction. 


Don't delay . . . if you're interested 
in an aviation career, clip the coupon 
below and get it in the mail today. 
It’s your invitation to get acquainted 
with SPARTAN, The University of 
Aviation, through the attractive, 40- 
page booklet, “Your Career in Avia- 


tion.” 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


COLLERT of EMGINL CAINS 
ADORESS DEPT. F-94 


Pry 


Seeeseseceoeseseeeeeeo. 


Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please send your free Catelog immedictely. 


Dept. F-94 


Oe ae 


Address___ 
City — 
Indicate which of these bronches interests you 
C) Flight (C) Flight Engineer 
C) Instruments C) Link Instructor 
CD A. & E. Mechanics 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESCSCOCE 
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TIMETABLE 
The new book, “The Next Fifty 
Years of Flight,” as visualized by 
Bernt Balchen, noted pilot and arc- 
tic explorer, contains the following 
“timetable” of aviation development: 


1955: NACA 


clocked at four times sonic speed 


builds 


research rocket plane 


1960: Britain faster-than-sound 


airliner 


1965: Pan American superjet breaks rec- 
ord on New York-London run: 3 


hours 15 minutes 


: American guided rocket lands on 
the moon 


United Airlines begins four-hour 
non-stop between New 


York and Honolulu 


service 


American scientists land on the 


moon 

Helicopter breaks through sound 

barrier 

Flying Tiger-Slick Airlines com- 

mence air freight service with non- 

piloted guided planes 

Air Force bomber flies non-stop 

around the world in three hours 

2000: TWA breaks record New York to 
Tokyo over North Pole: | hour 
50 minutes 


2005: Space ship landed safely on Mars 


1995: 











Ad Astra Per Ardua 


(Continued from page 35) 


headed for the nearest northbound track 
and resigned myself to fate. First stop 
was Athens, where I thought the colored 
gas boy would pop his eyeballs as he 
kept looking at the C-3 and mumbling, 
“Nevah in mah whole life did ah see 
such a airplane as that.” We put fluid in 
the compass in hopes that would fix it 
It just slowed down the spinning a little 

. now I could read the numbers as 
they dashed by. Big deal. 

Thirty minutes out of Athens, one cy!l- 
inder started missing so I put in at 
Greenville. The mechanics there worked 
on the engine all morning ahd couldn't 
find anything wrong. I decided to keep 
going. The carburetor had started leak- 
ing gas down behind the exhaust, which 
created a fire hazard, so we sawed the 
stacks off and turned them around. They 
stuck straight up in the air like a pair of 
horns. “The Thing” sounded worse than 
ever now since each cylinder could be 
heard separately. Also the carburetor 
heater didn’t work too well now since it 
was connected to the piece of amputated 
pipe that I threw in the baggage com- 
partment 

Again I took off and headed north, but 
was hardly out of sight of Greenville be- 
fore the engine started missing and cut- 
ting out worse than ever. Since I was 
near Spartanburg airport, I cut the throt- 
tle and spiralled to a landing. My nerves 
couldn’t stand much more of this foolish- 
ness, not to mention the beating my 
judgment was taking, so I tied the ship 


‘ 


high performance TRANSMITTER 
4. RECEIVER 


<# oc 
aoe Pa a 


The GONSET AR-1 fully meets every 
requirement of the private plane 
owner for reliable, extended-range 
VHF air-to-ground communication. 
The pricing of AR-1 represents a very 
definite monetary saving . . . a saving 
achieved not at the expense of les- 
sened quality, but rather by electrical 
and mechanical design skills and low- 
ered per-unit production costs, made 
possible by complete tooling. 


Overall performance is excellent. The 
transmitter offers crisp, intelligible, 
well modulated speech and power 
output sufficient to ensure reliable 
contact with ground over very sub- 
stantial distances. The highly sensi- 
tive receiver is tunable to cover range 
and tower VHF frequencies as well 
as omni-range and localizer naviga- 
tional bands. The latter equipment 
may therefore be added subse- 
quently. Coverage of lower frequency 
services is also possible by the use of 
a switchable converter. Here indeed 
is the flexible, high performance, 
economical VHF package. 


4 Ibs.-7 ozs. 
behind panel. 


TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER: Wt 
47" high, 6” wide, 9% 


RECEIVER: 14 microvolt sensitivity. Tunable 
108-128 mcs. Famous GONSET noise limiter. 
Audio for speaker, earphones or intercom. 
(Switch for latter.) Calibrate switch per- 
mits positive receiver setting to exact 
transmitter frequency 


TRANSMITTER: Provision for 8 crystal con- 
trolled channels. (2 crystals supplied, 122.1 
and 122.5 mcs.) Power input 5.5W. Panel 
modulation indicator 


DYNAMOTOR POWER SUPPLY: Wt. 3 Ibs.- 
4 ozs. Operates 12 to 14.5V. Current 
drain, RECEIVER 4.5A, TRANSMITTER 5A 


AR-1 TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 
269.50 


(plus Federal Excise Tax) 


DYNAMOTOR POWER SUPPLY 


Including all connecting cables, mike and 
phone jacks, two dipole antennas ond as- 


sociated coax cables 
30.00 


Raa 
GONSET CO. 


CALIFORNIA 





SO! SOUTH MAIN STREET SURBANK 
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down, mumbled at it and made for the 
bus station. Then my pride started acting 
up... the sensible side of me said, “Go 
home, young man,” while the other side 
said, “try to get it fixed just once more.” 
Naturally, the sensible side lost. I got up 
and walked out of the bus depot 

Next day we were 6n the field at the 
crack of dawn. The mechanics spent the 
morning grinding valves .. . that would 
fix it for sure, they said. Around one 
o'clock we were ready to try it out. I 
got in, a mechanic spun the prop, and, 
you guessed it ... bad as ever. I could 
have tossed a match under the works 
and sat there happily while it burned. 
But now I was so determined to get that 
clunker home that I would have consid- 
ered pushing it the rest of the way. I 
climbed aboard and took off with their 
assurances that the engine wouldn't quit 
entirely ... at least they didn’t think it 
would 

As darkness approached, I found my- 
self vibrating north in the general vicin- 
ity of Greensboro, so headed for a small 
field at nearby Gibsonville and made a 
landing in order to stay away from the 
busy municipal airport. However there 
weren't any rooms available in town, so 
decided to hop to another field a few 
miles further along. One of the fellows 
spun the prop for me, then another and 
another, but no soap. Finally, everybody 
was arm weary. That was the last straw. 
I stomped off to the bus station. This 
time I got on the bus and went home. 
There at Gibsonville sat the “Thing” for 
the next two months. 

Finally. the owner got around to bor- 
rowing some parts he figured would fix 
the engine. We loaded everything in a 
Taylorcraft and once again were off. 
When we arrived at Gibsonville, Ernie, 
the fellow who had bought the C-3, tin- 
kered around a bit and announced that 
it would run, and darned if it didn’t. 
After a test hop we were on our way. It 
was decided that I should navigate in the 
Taylorcraft while Ernie concentrated fly- 
ing the C-3 the windshield had be- 
come so discolored that you couldn't even 
see the gas gauge, let alone navigate. 

The first day was uneventful except 
that, after taking off from Gibsonville, 
we thrashed around for ten minutes locat- 
ing each other in the air. The first stop 
was at Lynchburg, Va., and, due to the 
leaking carburetor, we had to put eight 
gallons of gas in the tank. Seeing as how 
the tank only had a capacity of eight gal- 
lons, that was cutting it pretty fine. But 
Ernie wasn’t worried ...as I said, he 
couldn't see the gas gauge anyway. The 
mechanic at Gibsonville had put too 
much oil in the tank and by the time we 
got to Lynchburg “it” was covered with 
oil from stem to stern and dripping all 
over. The next stop was Waynesboro, 
where we spent the night. 

Everything had gone so smoothly the 
preceding day that we were prepared 
for the worst as we started out. Our pre- 
paring wasn't in vain. Out of Waynes- 
boro, the right cylinder acted up again, 
so Ernie decided to land at Front Royal 
instead of Winchester as planned. A C-3 
has a fairly flat glide and, not being too 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“TWO MORE REASONS 


WHY WE CHOSE A PLANE 
WITH 


CONTINENTAL 
POWER” 








products. 





E 
5 








After engine dependability, the most important thing to con- 
sider in choosing an airplane is the service behind it—the 
facilities maintained by its makers to keep it in the air at 
lowest cost. And here, as on the basic score of engine stamina, 
planes with Continental power rate uniformly high. 


Owners of such aircraft are sure of finding genuine Continental 
parts and competent mechanics wherever they may fly. They 
benefit in other ways, too, from Continental's policy of back- 
ing those who build and those who use Continental-powered 


Corporate owners, in particular, appreciate the plan which 
makes factory-remanufactured engines available on an ex- 
change basis. This Continental-pioneered service, now several 
years old, practically eliminate: dead time when overhaul is re- 


quired, and provides a guaranteed power plant, 
with zero hours, at a fixed low cost. Its avail- 
ability through 125 master distributors with 
dealers at practically all airports makes it, truly, 


another good reason for flying with Continental 


power. 


ntinental Motors [orporatio 


Aircraft Fngine [ivision 


—S 
— 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN —— 








AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the 
less expensive, safer and more fun 


AND 


PILOTS 


is a service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 
individual 


pilot. Its aim is "To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING. newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


1FR CONCEPT CHANGE? 


AOPA's efforts to bring about a revision 
of CAA’s criteria for determining where 
cuts of Federal airways facili- 
and how navigation 
facilities of the fu 
to be making 


economy 
ties should be made 
and 


ture 


communications 
will be planned appear 
headway 

CAA is reevaluating the airways use 
criteria as a result of AOPA’s repeated 
contentions that they are highly discrim 
in favor of the airlines 
officials assigned to the project 
have conferred with AOPA National 
Headquarters staff members to find out 
how AOPA members and other non-air- 
line civilian pilots utilize the Federal fa- 
cilities and what they need for flying the 
airways VFR. 

A complete of CAA’s view 
point could come from the study. If CAA 
modifies its present IFR concept in favor 
of the VFR concept, which AOPA has 
long insisted is the only realistic one, it 
could mean an entirely understand- 
ing of civil aviation in the United States 

As an immediate result of the hoped- 
for CAA swing to the VFR concept, there 
was a strong possibility that most of the 
37 INSACS scheduled for decommission- 
ing on July 1, 1954 would be retained 
indefinitely 

The far-reaching results of a changed 
CAA approach to the problem could alter 
drastically all future airways planning 

An AOPA spokesman commented, “If 
of concept comes about, and 
we have reason to hope that it will, 
AOPA will have helped win one of the 
most far-reaehing victories in this coun- 
try’s aviation history 

“For the first time, the 
pilots’ interests and needs, under 


inatory 


CAA 


revision 


new 


this change 


non-airline civil 
all con- 
ditions, would play an important part in 
the building and operation of the Federal 
system. Each pilot would then 
get full value for his tax dollar, 
users of ali other 

“That's the way 


airways 
as do the 
transportation 
it should 


forms 


HIGH DENSITY CONTROL ZONE 


Following strong AOPA 
from all sections of the coun 
try, the proposed High Density Control 
Zone for the Washington, D.C. area is 
being studied carefully by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The proposal is a pet project of the air- 
56 


objections and 


comments 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


lines and Government air traffic control 
officials. They have been trying for years 
to get legislation that would restrict civil- 
ian, non-air carrier flying in busy metro 
politan This recent 
which is supposed to be a solution to the 
near-miss and mid-air collision problems, 
will restrict flying in controlled 
even in good weather. 

AOPA has formally asked for a public 
hearing on the matter, contending that 
the solution to the problems is not a 
wholesale banning of large numbers of 
airplanes from the places that plane own 
ers must visit most often. 

AOPA believes that the problems are 
and 

Govern- 


areas most plan, 


areas, 


created by pilot carelessness, con- 
tinues to cali this fact to the 
ments attention. 

The Washington HDCZ, the first of 
many such zones planned for other large 
cities throughout the United States, will 
become law, unless it is strongly opposed 
by pilots everywhere 


AUTOMATIC WEATHER 


As the result of an AOPA suggestion, 
a new experimental automatic telephone 
aviation weather service was inaugurated 
June 15 in the Washington, D.C. area. 
Conceived by AOPA, it was planned and 
put into operation by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company. 

Special automatic telephone equipment 
with a maximum of five trunks started 
operating this summer at the Weather 
Bureau’s main aviation center at Wash 
ington National Airpert 

Weather Bureau personnel make voice 
recordings on the equipment, giving up- 
to-the-minute weather reports, advisories, 
forecasts, and The informa- 
tion is revised as often as necessary. 

Pilots only to cal! the service's 
special number, District 7-4950, to hear 
the complete, detailed, two-minute re 


summaries 


need 


cording. 

Information includes existing and fore- 
cast weather for the Washington 
synopsis of critical 
airways between Washington and New 
York, Washington and Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington and and Washington 
and Raleigh-Durham. This grouping is 
purely experimental and is subject to 
changes and suggestions sent in by pilots 

Using two trunk lines for the initial 
months of the experiment, the service is 


terminal] 


area, a weather on 


Nashville, 


ASSOCIATION 


designed so that a call coming into a busy 


will automatically switch to the 
recorder. If both are busy, the 
pilot gets the customary busy signal 

The number of is counted 
by an automatic they reach a 
substantial volume, one or more of the 
additional three 
added to the 

Actual success or 
will 


recorder 
second 


signals 
device. If 


busy 


standby trunks will be 
service 
ot the 


depend on con 


failure experi 
ments 


upon the 


ment from 
users, and of course 
of its use by pilots 


Pilots who use 


frequency 
the service are encour 
aged to at least drop a postcard with com 
ments to the Weather Bureau or to 
AOPA National Headquarters 

Whether or not a system is 
adopted elsewhere in the country will de- 
pend to a great extent on how the Wash- 
ington installation works out 


FEE DROPPED 


Officials at Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, 
O., recently 


similar 


devised a plan for charging 
including 
field 


public 


landing fees for all planes, 


those privately owned, using the 


AOPA 
utilities 


wrote the Cincinnati 


director and pointed out how 


landing fees for private planes would 
field 
increase in the 


reduced use of the and a 


than an 


sult in 

decrease rather 

field’s incoming revenue 
After AOPA's 


and protests from private pilots in the 


considering comments 
the Cincinnati City Council decided 
to drop the proposal. They 
AOPA of their actions 


area, 
recently ad- 
vised 


AOPA AT WORK 


An AOPA 
Calif 
He was a hopeful entrant in 
adelphia Junior Chamber of 


member «from Glendora, 
to Philadelphia, Pa 
the Phil 


Commerce's 


was enroute 


Transcontinental Air Cruise, scheduled 
to start June 5 
June 


4, Henry Hansen (AOPA 
» hours west of Washing 


At noon 
A85650) was 3! 
ton, D. C. in his Cessna 170, 


covered that after flying all the 


when he dis- 
way east, 
he was going to be ineligible to enter the 
race for lack of a valid FCC 
his plane’s radio transmitter 

What to do? Call AOPA, 

After talking to Mr. Hansen long dis- 
tance, AOPA’s Service Department went 
into action. At first FCC that it 
would be practically impossible to get the 
needed before the 
for the weedend at 5 p.m. However, 
through the efforts of sympathetic FCC 
made to 


license on 


of course 


advised 


license offices closed 


personnel, arrangements were 
obtain a temporary authorization within 
half an hour, provided Mr. Hansen made 
his ETA at W: 
their office by 4 

In spite of 
AOPA'er made it by 3:50 
ried downtown to the FCC 

At 4:50 p.m., with the 
his pocket, Mr 
companion were off for a hurried view of 
atop the Washing 
taking off for Phil 
back to 


shington and could be in 
30 p.m 

weathe A the 
He hur 


office by cal 


some doubtful 


p.m 
proper papers in 
Hansen and his traveling 
the capital city from 
ton Monument before 
adelphia to join the air 
California 


cruise 
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(wow... ) 


IS THE TIME TO 
PLAN YOUR CAREER 


For ENGINEERS... there is 


a clear bright future. With the 
existing shortages of engineering 
personnel, increasing demands for 
talent and ambition in research 
and development projects, a FU- 
TURE IN AVIATION is cram full 
of OPPORTUNITIES and HIGH 
PAYING POSITIONS. Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Design is the 
natural course to this future. Upon 
graduation from Cal-Aero Techni- BIG DEMAND FOR 
cal Institute, you can step right TRAINED MEN 
into a TOP-PAY position without 
break-in. CAL-AERO CANNOT 
SUPPLY THE DEMAND FOR 
ITS GRADUATES. 
kkk 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, 
established in 1929, is one of the old- 
est and most distinguished aircraft 


schools in the country. It carries top- 
most recommendations and approvals 





from military, government, engineer- 


ing, educational and foremost aircraft i fe ae tes evi, = KN x 
A eeememe sources. a J - = " ae =u) ti =S: 
. lis - am 

















HIGH PAYING POSITIONS and EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES await TRAINED 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGNERS ...CAL-AERO WILL TEACH YOU, 
WITH MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME, so you can step right into 
~ 4 GOOD AVIATION JOB without break-in 
Mseir...10,000 successful civ ) Gnd at TOP PAY...The Aircraft Industry 


ian graduates plus 26,000 pilots 
and $500 technicians trained | meeds TRAINED MEN anp NEEDS THEM BADLY. 
e U.S. 3 y Forces... 
The skills pod pases ‘ —o Establish yourself NOW, with a foundation of Cal-Aero Tech- 
gineering and mechanical, have " P = ° ° ° pe 
been or are being utilized in all nical Institute Training — and, with forceful, creative thinking 
phases of activity throughout : . 
Teens al wn mace build yourself a career and contribute to the progress of 
THE EXPERIENCE — tomorrow’s world. 

~* THERE IS NO SUB- @G@p{pgrmR EEE Ee = =» 

STITUTE FOR IT. MAIL THIS Cal-Aero Technical institute, Glendale 1; California 

COUPON TODAY Please send catalog and full information FREE 
[-] AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 
\ [) MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(Aircraft & Engine Mechanics t 
C) SPECIAL POWER PLANT MECHANICS 
| (Aircraft Engine Mecho 
[) JET ENGINE MECHANICS sf 











HOME STUDY COURSES 


TECHNICAL INS TUTWT<e O) Acroneuticel Orehting =. 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL Ll | 
GLENDALE 1, CALIF. i Sal = : 1 


city zone state 
High Sch. Grad.—yes [) no veteran non-vet 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS ee 
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(Continued from page 55) 
familiar with the ship, Ernie came in a 
shade high and fast and went floating 
along the runway from one end of the 


W field to the other From here on, the sit 
uation, as they say, deteriorated rapidly 

In fact, it went completely to pot. About 

a hundred feet from the end of the run 


way Ernie decided he was going to over 


SEPT, 9° 5:6 QAVTON shoot a noble decision so poured 
a _ ° | on the coal to go around again. Just then 


J.M.COX MUNICIPAL AIRPORT the right cylinder blew a valve and gave 
up the ghost entirely. The airplane 
wobbled out across the wires at the end 

SEE this imposing and most fascinating spectacle of modern times. Three of the runway 

days of ntense act ty teeming with action, speed and thrills. Instead of landing straight ahead in a 
Ame a's prer é tion shov field, Ernie tried to turn back on one 
cylinder. He might possibly have mad 
it too, except that, just as he was passing 


WITNESS cra: ‘t pilots o 1. S. Ser “Ss \ or honors in such 
high-speed classic t jend hompss Electric 


and over the wires on his turn back, the sice 


THE SKY v ae a meee — ms , — window blew open and knocked hi 
: : ' aaah at glasses off! Without them, he was blind 

bat. Afraid of hitting the wires, he 

the nose up a little too much and 


HUGE HANGARS w house st loo ’ nes nstruments, “s 3 : 
: stalled out. Just as the left wing starte 


equipmer part acce ories. et F r aly r will play personal, 1 
cia iel eink mites cian al down into a spin, he hit the ground, cart 
wheeling from the left wing-tip to the 


ick infor tion ite Be r Tr. Frank- 
Fer tickets and i —_ Ca seme 27 gear and nose, then to the right wing-tip 


lin, General Manager NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOW, 


: a2 3 , 
; g | | 
214 N. Main Street. Dayton 2, Ohio. finally sliding along in a cloud of dirt, 


flying rocks, wheels and propeller splin 
ters. Ernie crawled out only slightly the 
worse for wear 

But was that the end of “the Thing? 
Huh! 

Two weeks later, Ernie’s brother, Art 
and I loaded an Aeronea Defender with 
engine parts, landing gear, propeller, tool 

Sponsored by Air Foundation and The Dayton Chamber of Commerce box and so forth and, with Art at the 
Sanctioned by the National Aeronautic Association. Held under rules of the F.A.! controls, staggered into the air There 
was a little ground fog as we left Johns 
town but the airport told us it was just 
MORRISTOWN AIRPORT CORP. local and we'd be past it as soon as we 


got across the mountain. So, we two 





trusting souls headed out across the top 
of it and an hour and ten minutes went 


by before we came to even a hole in the 
solid layer of clouds below For some 
unknown reason the gas tank was nearly 


dry at this time so we spiralled down 
and flopped into a genuine West Virginia 


170-180-195-310 cow pasture complete with cows and 
SALES & SERVICE rocks. We got gas from a service station 


; 


on a nearby highway and returned to 
find the cows deriving no end of pleasure 


—— FREE DEMONSTRATION —— from licking the dope off the ship. Zig 


zagging around cows and rocks we gal 


eee 
Ceiling... Take a ride in the wonder- loped into the air again 


Arriving at the airport where “it” was 


UNLIMITED ful new Cessna at either parked we spent the remainder of the 


Opportunities for helicopter pilots and of our locations day replacing gear, prop, carburetor and 


: a . sundry items that had come loose in the 
maintenance men are rising sky-high! previous “landing.” We couldn't do much 
Now is the time for YOU to join the at the time about fixing the cowling and 
FASTEST GROWING branch of avio- AIR TAXI SERVICE wing-tips, so we left the tips bent up 
tion. Apply TODAY for entrance into about a foot. Neither did we patch a big 
the dca i at the oldest commer- CHARTER AIR ADS hole in the belly right between the seat 
cial helicopter school in the world. FLIGHT TRAINING and rudder pedals. A fine view of the 
ground could be had by merely leaning 
forward a little and looking down. We 
cranked the engine for an hour without 
getting it to run, then, as we were short 


MURCHIO AIRPORT on daylight. left it there and flew on 
NEW ENGLAND PATRON NEW JERSEY home, arriving just at dark after some 
sizzling moments with thunderstorms in 

o f L | C 0 p T . R * the mountains 
Several weeks later we made another! 
5 tr R VICE In Cc. MORRISTOWN MUNICIPAL AIRPORT assault on getting the “bathtub” hom« 
STATE AIRPORT + HILLSGROVE, RB. 1. —— NEW JERSEY This trip we took the timing manual 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Courses ore C.A.A. approved and 
available under the KOREAN G.I. Bill. rm 
Write or wire for details. No obligation. 




















This new Book Service ' 
if it’s obtainable. Use t 
C.O.D.’s). We'll fill orde 


auth 





The AIRCRAF7 
of the WORLD 


308. THE AIRCRAFT OF THE WORLD. By Wil- 
liam Green & Gerald Pollinger. Without doubt the 
most comprehensive and authoritative aircraft ref- 
erence manual of its kind ever published. With but 
few exceptions, it describes in detail and illustrates 
every powered aircraft to be seen in the world's 


skies today. The exceptions are solely those air- 
craft which remain shrouded by security restric- 
tions, 
Sopwith Pup, the Caudron G-III, and the Curtiss 
Jenny, 
of high-quality photographs and a unique collec- 
tion of detailed three-view silhouettes of the air- 
craft 
up-to-date information on power plants, dimen- 
sions, weights, and all known performance et 


and some vintage aircraft, such as the 


etc. This volume includes many hundreds 


of twenty-five nations. It also furnishes 








GENERAL 


360. CAVALRY IN THE SKY. 
By Lynn Montross. The Ma- 
rines, initiating transport by 
helicopter, made tactical his- 
tory in Korea. This is the dra- 
matic story of the exploits of 
Marine helicopters, as gath- 
ered from official records — 
from the first concept in 1947 
to the giant helicopters sched- 
uled for testing in 1954. $3.00 
361. THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS OF FLIGHT. By 
Bernt Balchen as told to Erik Bergaust. Foreword 
by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle. Col. Bernt Bal- 
chen offers his predictions for the second half- 
century of aviation. He discusses his theories on 
the breaking of the Heat Barrier, the comeback of 
the seaplane, flights controlled by electronic brains, 
the fantastic achievement to be expected in guided 
missiles, and much more. Illus. $3.00 
362. STRATEGY FOR THE WEST. By Marshal Sir 
John Slessor. The Marshal of the R.A. F. blue- 
prints the way to prevent another great world war 
by the use of atomic bomb ermed bombers, dis- 
cussing all the hazards, obstacles and advantages 
of overwhelming air power as a deterrent to Com- 
munist lust for conquest. $3.00 


363. THE BOOK OF FLIGHT. By Kenneth M. King. 
Illustrated by King-Ganteaume. This book traces 
some of the important stages in the progress of 
aviation, from the early experiments with balloons, 
kites and gliders to the threshold of the jet age, 
and man's dreams of space travel in the future. 


304. THE OBSERVER'S BOOK OF AIRCRAFT. By 
William Green and Gerald Pollinger. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged and completely revised. Widely 
used throughout the world by all interested in air- 
craft, laymen and specialists alike, it is wider in 
scope and gives a greater wealth of detail of the 
latest aircraft of eight nations than any comparable 
publication. Many new illustrations have been in- 
cluded in this new edition, and the book describes 
171 of the most recent aircraft types, the majority 
of which are illustrated with a photograph as well 
as a three-view silhouette in accurate detail. 288 
pages. $1.25 
305. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FLIGHT. By Alex Varney. 
Illustrated. The emotional 
and psychological factors 
that condition human re- 
sponse to airborne move- 
ment are here considered in 
complete and absorbing de- 
tail. Written primarily for 
the ten to fifteen thousand 
men and women who apply 
each month for flight train- 
ing licenses, and for the pilots and pilots-in-training 
of commercial airlines and the Military Services, 
this wise and penetrating guide will appeal also to 
everyone who travels by air and to young people 
who are considering any phase of aviation as a 


career. 25 
306. FLIGHT — PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF AVIATION. By 
the Editors of Year. Story of 
man’s conquest of the air — 
from his earliest dreams of 
flight to rocket ships traveling 
in outer space. Almost 1000 
pictures and 75,000 words of 
informative text. Documents 
and rare and unpublished 
photographs from all over the 
world help tell this dramatic story. $7.95 
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347. V-2: The Inside Story of Peenemunde and of 
Hitler's ‘"Secret Weapon'’ That Came Too Lote. 
By Walter Dornberger, Doctor of Engineering and 
General in the German Army, with an Introduc- 
tion by Willy Ley. The Factual yet dramatic 
memoir of one of the world’s foremost scientific 
engineers. He follows the rocket program from its 
beginning to the successful production of experi 
mental weapons, describes the gigantic British 
bombing raid which almost ruined the project, and 
goes on to tell how it recovered and with what 
effect $5.00 


HOW-TO BOOKS 


317. AERIAL NAVIGATION. By H. E. Benham. 
Provides the necessary background of fundamen- 
tals and features standard practices of established 
airlines. Numerous problems apply the theory to 
actual cases. Includes map and chart construction, 
aerial computer, radio range orientation, celestial 
sphere and the horizon system, etc. $4.50 


319. FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR. By Charles A. Zweng 
A valuable guide for every instructor, student and 
airman, covering all maneuvers from primary 
through advanced. Maneuvers fully described and 
illustrated. Also included are methods of student 
grading and typical multiple-choice written exam- 
ination questions, with answers. New and com- 
pletely revised edition. $4.00 


326. HELICOPTER RATING. By Charles A. Zweng. 
New 1954 First Edition. Prepares applicant for 
Rating. Important new text book with typical 
C.A.A. examination $5.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND ADVENTURE 


359. SLIDE RULE—The Auto- 
biography of an Engineer. By 
Nevil Shute. This is the en- 
gaging story of best-selling 
novelist Nevil Shute’s earlier 
career in aviation when avia- 
tion itself was young. Salted 
with candid personal opinion, 
Slide Rule is a vivid and im- 
portant chapter in the romance 
of aviation. 13 photographs. 
$3.50 


314. | FLY AS 1! PLEASE. By Marion Rice Hart 
The highly amusing adventures—aloft and aground 
—of a delightfully independent woman who learned 
to pilot her own plane at an age when questions 
about her years no longer embarrassed her. $3.00 


354. PILOT. By Tony LeVier as told to 
John Gevunther. Here are presented twenty- 
five years in the life of a top American test 
pilot who, in 1950, became the first civilian 
pilot to penetrate the sound barrier. All of 
his adventures and narrow escapes are 
brought to life with the help of his friend, 
John Geunther. 16 pages of illustrations 
Introduction by Arthur Godfrey. $3.50 











328. | FLEW FOR THE FUHR- 
ER. By Heinz Knoke. More 
violent and incredible than 
any fiction thriller, this is the 
rsonal report of a Nazi 
ghter pilot during World 
War II. It is taken largely 
from the diary which its au- 
thor kept from 1939 to 1944, 
and tells of his life aground * 
as well as fighting. ee 1 - 


337. AIRCRAFT CARRIER. By J. Bryan, Ill. The 
true story of four months aboard the carrier York- 
town during early 1945, the author's own day-by- 
day records of plane strikes, kamikaze attacks, the 
lives of crewmen and officers—the “‘little world” of 
a modern warship in the great world of war. $3.00 
364. MIRACLE AT KITTY HAWK—The Letters of 
Wilbur ond Orville Wright. Edited by Fred C. 
Kelly. In this volume, which reads like a novel, 
the unpublished letters of the Wright brothers give 
both a first-hand account of the invention of the 
airplane and history of aviation. It is also an 
intimate portrait of two of the greatest and most 
fabulous figures of modern times — Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. Se. 





365. AN ACT OF LOVE. By Ira Wollert 
This completely rewritten version of his 
1948 novel is a story of naval air pilots in 
the Pacific during World War II and the 
ace one found on a tropical island. Says 
he Saturday Review: “It is, among other 
things, the best fictional account of naval 
aviation —the ‘fly boys’—and of a Navy 
pilot's life—that you can read today.” 


$4.00 











FOR YOUNGER READERS 
(10-16 YEARS) 


366. THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT. By S. E. Ella- 
cott. A history of the development of aircraft for 
peace and war, from the earliest times to the Es 
ent 
> THE ADVENTURE OF SPACE TRAVEL. By 
E. Thompson. An exciting description of the 
Soe of space by the deputy technical director 
of the British Interplanetary Society. Mr. Thomp- 
son explains the stories behind the rocket engine, 
space ships, trips to the moon, space stations, and 
flying saucers $3.00 
357. FLYING WINDMILLS—The Story of the Hell- 
copter. By Frank Ross, Jr. Starting with the 
“Chinese Top” end Leonardo's experiments, it 
brings us up to the present uses of the “‘flying egg 
beater” in war and peace. 100 photos 2°58 
358. AVIATION FROM THE GROUND UP. By Joho 
J. Floherty. For readers of all ages, this is an up- 
to-the-minute presentation of the world of aviation, 
and it gives a complete picture of the varied careers 
in that field $2.75 


ee ee ee 


FLYING MAGAZINE BOOK SERVICE, Dept. A9 

201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

for which please ship postpaid books circled or indicated 
below. If not satisfied I can return them within 5 days for refund. (Please be sure to 
address your order to the proper department letter and number to assure prompt service. ) 
304 305 306 308 314 317 
357 358 359 360 361 362 


I enclose $ 


Name 


Address 
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I 
I 
I 
! 
| Any book not listed 
i 
I 
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City 
ALL ORDERS SHIPPED POSTPAID. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. Add 3% sales tax with orders for N. ¥. C. 
add 25¢ per title for delivery outside U.S.A., except APO's. 


delivery; 


319 326 328 337 347 354 
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Price $ 
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a PARKS epucation 


MEANS THIS. TO YOU 


You will be prepared for a job 
in aviation a field that pays 
90 of its executives $5000 per 
year and more compared to only 
80 earning this salary in other 
fields 

You will receive a B.S. Degree 
from Saint Louis University. With 
a degree you will earn 50 to 100% 
more than executives without a 
degree 

You will enter aviation with the 
prestige of an education from 
PARKS America’s first aero- 
nautical college. You will advance 
faster earn more...in less time 








Write for information on 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Acronautical Engineering 


NOW! A & E MECHANIC 
LICENSE COURSES.. 45 weeks 


—all phases aircraft and engines 
Enrollment Dates: Sept. 1-2,1954— 
Jan. 3, 1954 


FLIGHT COURSES... Private 

Commercial, Instrument, Instructor, 

and Multi-Engine. 

All Parks Schooling Approved ior 

G. L. Training. 

Enter Air Porce ROTC to comple'e 
‘chooline without interruption 





PARKS COLLEGE, Dept. 1033 
East St. Louis, Ill 
1 am interested in 
} Aeronautical Administration 
Acronautical Engineering 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Aeronautical Meteorology 
Flight Courses 
A & E Course 
Information on Public Law 550 





Name jatenesnetd Age 
Address ... Zone 


City J , State 


PARKS COLLEGE 


OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 1033 @ EAST ST.-LOUIS, ILL 





Which of these WEEMS 
navigation instruments 
and aids do you need? 


Navigation “must for pilot and stu 
dent alike include WEEMS MARK II 
PLOTTER tandard for years wit! 
Scale fits Sect ‘ {1 World Air ¢ 


har ta 
MARK 


\ 

miles. Only $2.00; NEW WEEMS 

PLOTTER fers from Mark II Plotter in 
care tica Milt T sect na na 

y $2.50: DALTON E-6B 

COMPUTER—two ‘ Or r computat 

tor problems. Only $10.00; DALTON 
OMPUTER-—solve e problem 


distance 


World Air ( rt iby 


ot ne for vec 
MARK VII 
as E-6B Comy 
and flight On 


iS alr speed « n char 
$5.00. Free Ween Cata 
describes these i vet 4 many ther « ent nay 
gation uids i I r t x the atest 
navigatior voks. Also te you about the WEEMS 
AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOL esta hed 

1927. Send for free Catalog today—or see your Av 
tion Supply Dealer Address Department 5 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


ee . MARYLAND 


nce 








(Continued from page 58) 


C-3’s engine 
well anyway, it ran 


along and soon had the 
purring like a 
When we finally got everything ready, the 
airport manager wasn't in favor of our 
flying the plane out—in fact he offered to 
truck it home for us to avoid causing 
any more unfavorable publicity for his 
We thanked him kindly but told 
him our confidence in “it” was unshak 
Probably the fact that he had to 
thing from a 
runway where I 
became cornered turned 
around didn’t help his peace of mind. But 
once I got all the pieces aimed in the 
general take-off, I 
them all and got away in good shape 
The rest of the trip was uneventful, 
except for the usual automatic sweating 
with an engine you don’t trust. Every- 
time we'd cross a ridge I swear the thing 
would start getting rough but over open 
valleys it would run perfectly. By this 


airport 


able 
come out and un-pry the 
fence at the end of the 
trying to get 


direction of fooled 


time I was an expert on psychological ef 
fects. We triumphantly 
with all parts hanging to 
gether. The general greeting of our wel 


arrived home 


necessary 


coming committee was, “We see it, but 
we don't believe it.’ 

Needless to Say, alter fooling with “the 
Thing” for months and trying to fly it 
a mere 600 miles, I was sick of the sight 
of it 
and one day 


However, a few weeks went by 
the owner caught me in a 
When I 


I was proud half-owner of the 
world’s saddest sack 


moment of mental weakness 


came to, 


But now after many weeks of rebuild 
ing, repairing, painting, and general slav 
ing, we have a real good-looking little 
airplane, despite its peculiar shape. We 
are putting in plenty of enjoyable hours 
puttering around the vicinity of the ai 
port. All’s well that ends well! END 





Canted Deck 
(Continued from page 29) 


them. 

All this is different on the canted deck 
Here, because of the offset landing plat- 
form, barriers are not necessary. Land- 
ing aircraft disengage their tail hooks 
from the arresting wires and taxi up to 
the forward third of the flight deck 
completely clear of the landing area 
In an emergency, when a landing aii 
craft is unable to engage its tail hook 
in the arresting wires, a barricade can 
be erected to stop it. To be sure, that 
is a rough way but it is better than los 
ing both plane and pilot to the sea 

The technique of landing on the 
canted deck differs from 
that on a standard one. On the stand- 
ard carrier when the LSO (Landing Sig- 
nal Officer) orders the pilot to cut, he 
immediately reduces all power and set- 
tles heavily to the deck where the tail 
hook engages an arresting wire. On the 
canted deck, the pilot flies his plane at 
85 per cent power while in the landing 
pattern and after the LSO gives him the 
cut. He literally flies it into the arrest- 
ing gear and he does not reduce power 


considerably 





THE WINNER: 


Walter C. Butler of Phoenix, Ariz., was 
the winner of the Second Annual Jaycee 
Transcontinental Air Cruise from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Desert Air Park 
Springs, Calif. He is greeted here by 
John Neal, chairman of the race commit- 


Palm 


tee. Butler's co-pilot was E. T. Burson 
also of Phoenix 

Second place went to William N. Hin- 
selman of Winner, S. D. Third place was 
won by Dick Odabasham of Cashmere, 
Wash. And fourth went to Faye Douthitt 
of El Centro, Calif. 

Fifty-five aircraft completed the race. 
Among the contestants was Robert Perew 
of Suffield, Conn., who learned to fly 
after discussing last year's cruise with 
one of the participants, obtained his pri- 
vate license and flew in this year's event. 

Another entry of note was Jack Spear 
of Tipton, lowa, a polio victim paralyzed 
from the waist. 

And just to show it can be done with 
ease, Louis Glickman 
N. J., a double amputee 
World War Il. 


of Hammonton, 
veteran of 











until the tail hook catches a wire. 

To better understand it, put yourself 
in the pilot’s seat for those last exacting 
seconds of the landing approach. Your 
eyes are fixed on the LSO. Your every 
thought, every move must be precise 
You can’t be too high, too low, too much 
to the left or right, too fast, or too slow 
Your jet is moving at 120 knots towards 
that little landing area bobbing in the 
sea. Everything must be just right. The 
LSO signals, “Cut!” 

Immediately, you nose your jet over 
skim inches above the deck and wait fo 
the tail hook to engage a wire. But for 
some reason the hook fails to make con 
tact. De you sit there frozen with fear 
as the barriers and vague outlines of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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So you think youve got it bad 


I THE halcyon days of the early 1900's a trip by auto was an adventure 


almost comparable to a safari through Uganda. It meant punctures, blow- 
outs, motor failures, getting lost on country trails and bog-downs in muddy 
ruts. But through the efforts and pressure of groups like AAA, which pro- 
vided intelligent support for motorists’ interests, travel by car has become 
the easy thing it is today. 

Civil Aviation is much farther ahead than motor travel in its first mass 
participation period, although it still has far to go. Airport service, weather 
service and other important needs of the pilot have been greatly improved. 
Today the U. S. civilian pilot can travel with ease and safety far beyond the 
expectations of the aircraft-minded of 15 years ago. A large part of this 
advancement is due to the work of AOPA which provides valuable opera- 
tional services and carries on continuing promotional and 
legislative campaigns in the interests of the private flier. 

Give AOPA your backing. Enjoy the money-saving 
benefits that come to you through 
membership. Join today! 


HERE’S WHAT YOUR $I0-A-YEAR GIVES YOU IN AOPA 


% Important informational services * Strong representation in Washington to fight unsound flying legislation and 
encourage helpful legislation * Unusual and exclusive insurance coverage of all kinds including a $700 fying accident 
policy * A copy of the AOPA edition of FLYING magazine each month * Exclusive chort subscripfion service * Flight 
assistance and servicing to all parts of the world * A monthly confidential newsletter from Washington * Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Avis Rent-A-Car ond TWA courtesy cords * Servicing help with any and all types of your fying problems 


30c of the member's fee (or dues) is a contribution to the AOPA Foundation, Inc. for safety 
and research. Any member not desiring to contribute may send $9.70 in lieu of $1000 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 1 own aircraft, registration number 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-954 Make 
Post Office Box 5960 Signature 


Washington 14, D. C IMPORTANT 


1 would like to opply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 1 understand that | om to receive a $700.00 AMERICO flying-only 


please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00 personal accident insurance certificate. (Restricted to the United 
States, its possessions, Canada and Mexico.) 


Name : Age 
Address 

City tot . Name of Beneficiary 
Pilot License Number 
Ratings Relationship 

I first soloed an airplane at ($2.00 of each year’s dues are for my subscription to the AOPA 
Date of First Solo edition of FLYING) 
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the 
Northwest's 
‘+l Stopover 


BRADLEY FIELD 





3000 STRIP 
CAA weather & communications 
24 hour CAA approved radio, 
engine and airframe repair 











Free tie down 

Courtesy car 

80, 87 and 91 octane gas 
Modern flight line motel 
Cafe and pilots lounge 

2 miles west of Boise 
complete parts dept. 
122.8 Unicom 


Aacrgt 


BRADLEY FIELD 


AOLEG 


BOISE, IDAHO 





High Power BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 
Know the facts! Lea. 1 meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating Latest data 
33 Models sold on 

How To 


30 DAY | “37° 
-) FREE TRIAL f°" 0cutars 


BUSHNELL'S.FL-29Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Calif 


ENGINEERING 


8S. DEGREE. Aeronautical, Chemical. 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Radio 
INDIANA Engineering (inc. TV and 
Drafting. 1-yr. Gov't approv 
TECHNICAL Low rate. Earn board. Large industrial 
center Students from 48 states 
countries. Demand for graduates 
COLLEGE ter Sept., Dec., March, June 
r catalog 129 E. Washington Biva., 
Fort Wayne 2. Indiana 


_— 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 





Mode! airport designed by the 
Australian Department of Civil Avi 
ation as an answer to the problem of 
protecting airline from the 
scream and blast of jets. Radical fea- 
tures are underground facilities with 


users 


elevators to convey passengers from 
the airline lounge at road level up 





AUSSIES’ 
ANSWER TO JETS 


to the loading aprons. Subways will 
lead to elevators serving more distant 
plane positions. Designed primarily 
for a airport, it is being 
adapted for an international airport 
by provisions for customs and immi- 
gration Left: Cutaway of 
the model jet airport showing plane 
held by chocks on apron 
with retractable elevator 
raised to aircraft door position. 


domestic 


services 


elevated 
passenger 








(Continued from page 60) 


No, 
ship, join 
come on in for 


parked aircraft loom in your face? 
you merely fly on off the 
the landing circle and 
another try! 

The unobstructed landing area of the 
canted deck, with the hazards of barrier 
crashes eliminated is a real boon to car- 
rier pilots. They find themselves landing 
with a feeling of relaxation and confi- 
dence hitherto impossible. 

Canted deck landings permit a low 
rate of descent and contact with 
the deck. This means a great reduction 
in the landing loads imposed on the air- 
craft with those encountered 
during a normal carrier landing or “pre- 
cision is jokingly called. 
This is extremely important to the fu- 
ture of Naval Aviation. It means that 
aircraft operating from carriers like the 
Antietam can shed the handicapping ex- 
tra weight required to “beef up” the 
plane structure in order to withstand 
the trenendous landing shock. The re 
sulting reduction in dead weight will see 
a proportionate increase in carrier plane 
performance and efficiency. 

During evaluation tests hundreds of 
landings and take-offs have been made 
by different types of Navy planes, both 
jets and conventional. As operations 
progressed without serious mishap, even 
the most skeptical pilots enthusiastically 
agreed that canted deck landings were 
the finest they ever experienced aboard 
ship. But what would happen if, after 
engaging an arresting wire, the tail hook 
or wire broke? Without the barriers, it 


easy 


contrasted 


crash.” as it 


appeared that the plane would continue 
on over the side and into the sea. Such 
contingencies seemed the worst that 
could possibly befall a pilot during a 
canted deck landing. And they did hap- 
pen. 

On one jet the tail hook broke, but the 
pilot flew the plane on off the deck with- 
out further incident. Fortunately, the 
ship was not far out to sea and the pilot 
landed at a Navy airfield instead of hav- 
ing to crash land into the barricade. 
Another jet settled on the deck with 
its hook in the wire, but the arresting 
wire broke. When the tensed cable 
parted, it whipped back down the deck 
with a force capable of cutting a man in 
half. Fortunately, it expended its ram 
pant fury harmlessly. The jet, in the 
meantime, continued on off the ship, 
joined the landing pattern and landed on 
the next attempt. 

One of the closest calls came when a 
pilot, feeling his plane settle to the deck, 
thought that his hook had engaged a 
wire, and reduced power. As his plane 
continued to race towards the end of 
the flight deck, he suddenly realized 
what had happened. Immediately, he 
slammed the throttle wide open and the 
jet shot off the end of the flight deck 
and settled out of sight. Onlookers be 
lieved he had crashed into the sea. But 
during the split instant that the plane 
dropped over the ship’s side, the pilot 
reached down and retracted his landing 
gear. That him. As the wheels 
came up, the jet staggered just over the 
tops of the and then rapidly 

(Continued on page 64) 
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saved 


waves 





(Continued from page 44) 


complete inventory, have been sold by 
Lockheed Aircraft Service to Link Aero- 
nautical Corp., Endicott, N. Y. Conversion 
provides installation of Lycoming 260-hp 
engines 


IGH-SPEED PAINT which will not peel 
H off in flight near the speed of sound 
is being developed by Cellon, a British 
company, for the latest jet fighters and 
bombers 


ERFORMANCE TESTS on the Learstar in- 
P dicate that it is the world’s fastest 
twin-engine transport, according to Wil- 
liam P. Lear. Although top speed at 
optimum altitude has not yet been deter- 
mined, true air speed at 17,700 is 312 mph 
with 20,500 gross weight and 785 hp per 
engine. This is high blower, maximum 
recommended cruise power 


RIVE-IN TICKET OFFICE has been opened 
D by American Airlines at Syracuse, 
N. Y., in cooperation with the Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Company. There 


are four drive-in windows manned by 
bank tellers. An American ticket agent 
is on hand to take over when an AA 
customer arrives for ticketing. Saves 
time, and parking problems are elimi- 
nated 


HIRD IN A SERIES of aviation education 

booklets produced for students by the 
National Aviation Education Council is 
entitled: “Helicopters.” As with “Look to 
the Sky” and “Jets,” first two in the 
series, “Helicopters” was prepared by 
classroom teachers. Single copies are 50c 
each, discounts for larger orders. Con- 
tact NAEC Materials of Instruction Com- 
mittee, 1115 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C 


OUR-LONG PROGRAMS over a_ local 

broadcasting station of symphonic 
music coupled with a high level com- 
mentary on all phases of aviation have 
proved highly successful boosters for 
Lynch Flying Service, Bozeman, Mont. 


USINESS FLYING benefits with a new 
B service center at San Fernando Val- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Window 


By LEN MORGAN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY is about 

the last place an air-minded visi- 
tor in London would go looking for 
something with an _ aeronautical 
flavor. Yet here, within the famous 
walls of Britain’s most hallowed spot, 
is a strange and beautiful memorial 
to a handful of men who died in the 
air. It is the Battle of Britain Me- 
morial which pays lasting tribute to 
the pilots and crew members who 
fell in that short, blazing chapter of 
air combat history 

The Memorial was unveiled by 
King George VI on July 10, 1947, the 
seventh anniversary of the battle’s 
first day. It may be found in the 
extreme east end of the Abbey, in 
a small alcove now known as the 
Royal Air Force Chapel. The Chapel 
itself was built between 1503 and 
1519 and once contained the vault of 
Oliver Cromwell 

The idea of such a memorial was 
suggested by a stained glass window 
in ancient Gloucester Cathedral 
which recalls the Battle of Crecy in 
1346 and commemorates the sacrifice 
of the Knights who fought it. The 
proposal that England’s latest heroes 
be sim.larly recognized was so en- 
thusiastically received that it was 
decided to include a chapel in the 
project. Over $300,000 poured in 
when an appeal was made for funds 
to pay for expensive alterations 

The mo: triking feature is the 
stained glass window extending the 
entire width of the Chapel. Com 
posed of 48 panes, it displays the 
insignia of the 61 squadrons that saw 
action between July 10 and October 
31 of 1940, and 16 weeks during 














which the battle is officially consid- 
ered to have been waged 

Every emblem is faithfully repro 
duced; the coiled snake of No. 66 
Squadron, the moose head of 242, 
No. 74's snarling tiger, the bellowing 
elephant of 249. Here also is the 
heavy numeral “1” of famed No. 1 
Squadron of London, the twin 
badges of the all-Polish outfits and 
the bucking ram of Canadian 401 
The center panels show the flags of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Poland, Belgium and 
the United States 

On the same day, Field-Marshall 
Viscount Montgomery and Major 
General F. Griswold, Commanding 
General of the Third Air Force, 
USAF, unveiled three stained glass 
windows in Chelmsford Cathedral 
The windows, together with an elab 
orately-carved oak door, form the 
Essex Memorial, dedicated to the 
American airmen stationed in Essex 
during the war and in remembrance 
of the friendship between them and 
the people who lived near their war 
time bases. The Great Seal of the 
United States am. the USAF crest 
are prominently displayed in the 
three high panes of the handmads 
glass 

And so have the brave deeds of 
Britain’s defenders been perpetuated 
by a grateful nation which was 
neither too concerned with the hard 
ships of the present nor too worried 
by the terrible possibilities of the 
future to erect, with solemn cere- 
mony, monuments to heroism of the 


past 











THE QUALITY OMNI IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


ene 





OMNI 


(AIA FEF MICRO-TUNER 
Nasal 


Complete VHF Navigation-Communication System 


Micro-Tuner Receiver — automati 
ally tches from VOR to ILS, 
merely by tuning from one band to 


the other 


24-Channel Transmitter—up to 24 
rystals from 118 to 126 mc. Re 
mote ntrol model also available 
Single Panel Instrument includes 
To-From eft-Right, and Course 
selector, a nm one standard in 
strument housing 

Dynamotor Power Supply — compa 
rable to the finest equipment made 
Eliminates vibrator troubles 
Includes modulator and receiver 
power output 


Quality Construction — neat, com- 
pact, point-to-point wiring in every 
unit. Compare this construction 
with any other set in the low price 
field 


Two-Step Purchase Plan—buy the 
complete system, or just the com 
munications elements. You can add 
the navigation components at any 
time 


Easy Installation in Any Plane 

successfully installed in all kinds 
of light and corporate planes. in 
stallation harness available, where 
required 


Complete System includes receiver, transmitter, Navigation Indica- 
tor, Omni Converter. Dynamotor Power Supply, and two antennas. 


Available through leading aircraft distributors. Or 
write for literature and name of nearest distributor. 


DARE iste Dayton Aviation Radio and Equipment Corporotion) 
r . U.S. Rowte 25—Troy, Ohio—Olfice at Dayton Airport 


“Accurately Logs 
Engine Hours... 


Keep logs accurately with HOBBS Aircraft Me- 
ters. Hobbs ENGINE HOUR Meter indicates 
total hours and minutes of engine operation. 
Hobbs FLIGHT HOUR Meter with AIR SWITCH 
records hours and minutes of actual flight. 


HOBBS Aircraft Meters are true electric timing 


instruments 


matically. They’re easy to install. . 


start automatically .. . stop auto- 


simple to 


read. Ruggedly built by precision instrument 
makers, yet weigh only 824 oz. Positively will 
not interfere with radio operation. 


oe NOW ... new and improved through con- 
tinuing engineering research. Fully guar- 


anteed ... write for LOW PRICES and full 


details TODAY. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


W. Hobbs Corporation 


John 
2068 YALE BLVD. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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gained altitude. On the USS Antietam’s canted deck Navy pilots 
have tried about everything conceivable to prove its value and 
utility. Jets and propeller driven aircraft demonstrated “touch 
and go” landings, and arrested landings during daylight and at 
night. They even landed while jets were turning up on the for 
ward catapults. For the first time in Naval Aviation history, 
simultaneous take-off operations were conducted with jets be- 
ing launched from the catapults while propeller jobs took off 
from the canted deck. All of this was done with winds varying 
from 26 to 42 knots over the flight deck and varying in direction 
from 10° to starboard to 20° port. The lack of a major accident 
to mar these operations, in spite of the inexperience of the 
personnel concerned, is a high tribute to the increased safety 
inherent in the canted deck 

In proving the tremendous advantages of canted deck carries 
over conventional types, the USS Antietam thus emerges as 
a milestone in Naval Aviation History END 





Capital’s Big Step 
(Continued from page 22) 


is around 335 mph, with range and payload depending on op 
erational requirements 

Capital Airlines, which has option on 37 additional Model 
700-D Viscounts, is basically a short-haul operator working 
some 5,500 miles of airways criss-crossing the eastern half of 
the country, and in competition with members of the big four 
on 80 per cent of its route structure. The airline, once eco 
nomically floundering, returned more recently to stability by 
introduction of “coach” service on its routes. J. H. Carmichael 
president of the line, points out that the Viscount will benefit 
his line competitively with the big carriers and still permit 
service to most smaller communities on his route system 

It is claimed the Viscount with a 48-seat conformation can 
break even with a 50.6 per cent load factor. This figure will be 
carefully watched as the plane goes into service on U. S. air- 
ways, since the break-even point on commercial aircraft is one 
of the most critical elements of air transportation. Even in 
amortization of the original purchase price, in this case around 
45 million, a very slight shift in the break-even load factor is 
of vital importance. It can be cited that in Europe the Vis 
count had passenger attraction enough to boost BEA’s traffic 
share from 28 to 49.2 per cent on competitive routes 

Additional to the economics of the Viscount, a focal point 
of American interest will be the turbo-prop engines. This type, 
not merely an intermediary step between piston and turbine 
types, as is sometimes suggested, offers certain basic ad 
vantages over pure jets in commercial traffic. It can reach peak 
efficiency at lower altitudes and so be used on shorter runways 
It gives faster take-off, and climb as well as greater maneuv 
erability. Due to absence of reciprocating parts, the turbo-proy 
avoids the vibration of the piston engine, although it creates 
thrust through a propeller as does the (Continued on page 66) 





| “Boy, this is some blow! 




















Did you see those hangars go flying 
by?” 
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An exciting collection of the 
world’s greatest 

pictures, exvertly selected 
by the editors of 


PHOTOGRAPHY magazine. 








24 pages of brilliant color. 
More than 250 top-notch photographs. 


3 big sections—packed with inspiring pictures, 
new ideas, practical information. 

@ MAKING PICTURES 

@ COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY TODAY 

@ SEEING PICTURES 


PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL—a must for everyone who 
enjoys good pictures ,..an important addition to every 
photographic library ... an ideal gift! 


WATCH FOR IT! 


on sale August 26 at newsstands and camera stores 


matt Oa) ZIFF-DAVIS Publishing Company, publishers of PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine, PHOTOGRAPHY 
T gh“ Annual, PHOTOGRAPHY Directory, MODERN BRIDE, RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS, 
> RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING, FLYING, G.I. JOE, AMAZING STORIES, 
FANTASTIC, LONDON MYSTERY MAGAZINE. 
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~SS 
for business... or sport 


the MEYERS 145 


all metal, low wing monoplane 
with retractable gear and flaps 


* Cruising speed 162 mph. 
Ceiling 18,000 feet 
Rate of climb 960 fpm. 
Take off run 600 ft. 
Landing run 575 ft. 
Max. range (aux. tank) 1000 mi. 
Engine—Continental 145 hp 


Priced at half the cost of 
similar performance in larger planes 


Write for illustrated brochure 
M EYE R AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 
TECUMSEH MICHIGAN 











Our exclusive, ‘12 hour’ 
chronograph worn by more 
pilots throughout the world 
than any other watch 
Regularly $150.00 


NOTE THESE WONDERFUL FEATURES: 
* 17 jewel movement + Stainless steel case 
* Stopwatch + 2 pushes — six hands 
* 1/5 second sweep hand with time out feature 
* 30 minute and 12 hour recorder dials 
* Anti-magnetic * Unbreakable crystal 
* Extra thin and small face + Shock resistant 


WITH WATERPROOF CASE $69.50 


GUARANTEED! Your money back in ten doys 
if not satisfied, for any reason 


MAIL ORDERS promptly filled. Shipped post- 
paid for check of M.O. or will send C.0.D. 


Expert repair service available on all multi- 
purpose watches and instruments. 
Send for free catalogue of Chronographs 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 








562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
3 JUdson 6-4918 
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piston type 

Air enters an intake at the front of the 
Dart, passes through two compressors, is 
mixed with fuel and burned in one of 
seven chambers. The energy created ex- 
pands through blades which rotate the 
turbine. This rotation is transmitted 
through speed reduction gears to the pro- 
Whereas there is a small amount 
thrust, the main 
from the prop 


peller 
of exhaust 
power is derived 
That penetration of the American 
market is of great importance to the 
British is indicated by the fact that BEA 
surrendered its priority on the three 
ships bought by Capital, and that Vickers 
has promised the full 
craft no later than 1957. A CAA certifica 
tion team is now in England to study 
the Viscount for -ligibility to American 
registry 
Arrangements 


source ol 


37 optioned air 


have been made for 
Vickers initially to train a number of 
Capital maintenance and flight 


who, in turn, will train their confreres on 


crews, 


the airline. Vickers reputedly will estab 
lish a spare parts inventory here and ulti 
mately Capital will establish its own en 
gine and plane overhaul in Washingto: 
If the 
airline, the advantage of a single type in 
maintenance cost and operational utility 


Viscount proves all-in-all to the 


will be considerable 
foreshadow of the Vis 
count is its reputation for fine pressuriza 
and 


One notable 


descent 
The pas 


trom 


tion, climb 


without 


permitting fast 
passenger discomfort 
senger also benefits immeasurably 
the extremely low noise level. Instru- 
mentation, along with navigational and 
radio equipment will be of U.S. manufac 
ture 

Capital will originally use its Viscounts 
in first class service exclusively but may 
ultimately supplement this with 56-seat 
conformation for coach service 

President Carmichael’s outlook on the 
operation of the aircraft is entirely e1 
thusiastic. He comments: “It is just as 
though this airplane 
Capital, or our route system was designe 


was designed tor 


for the airplane.” END 





Club Safety Award 


(Continued from page 34) 


freedom from accidents and traffic viola 
tions; ratings of various types won by 
club members during the year; student 
pilot certificates; and per cent of mem- 
bership club meetings. 
Thus competition is designed to reflect 
organized and disciplined strength as 
well as individual achievement. The pro- 
gram lays stress on aviation education 
within each club and gives credit to the 
club which extends its efforts 
public information on aviation. Mass club 
flight and intra-club competition are 
stressed. Some of the clubs 
craft in the name of the organization 


attendance at 


toward 


own alr- 


ownel 
T 


clubs, the plane 
individual members 
club 
must compile an annual report 
The name 


while, in other 
ship is solely by n 


all cases each competing for the 
trophy 
using the prescribed formulae 
of each consecutive trophy winner is in 
scribed on a plate at the base of the per 
petual trophy and tne club agrees to dis 
play the trophy prominently to the public 
during the time of its 
cidentally, the Club Safety Trophy was 
created by Julian Focan, the same crafts 
man the Collier Trophy. It 
is valued at more than $3,500 

Club competition has been so devised 
that all participating organizations have 
equal opportunity to win, regardless of 
size END 


possession In 


who made 





Shadows of the Korean War 
(Continued from page 17) 


Arthur’s brilliant counterstroke—the 
landing at Inchon of September 15, 1950 
MacArthur the last Division from 
Korea for this move—the U. S. 7th, and 
the Ist Marine Division. They recap- 
tured Seoul; cut off the North Korean 
army hammering its way into the Nak 
tung River perimeter. As the Koreans 
tried to escape the trap and drew north- 
wards through Taejon and Suwon, the 
pilots destroyed them along with 1,000 
Russian tanks. The debris cluttered the 
main from 200 miles for a year 
afterwards. Only 25,000 of the original 
army of 200,000 escaped. 

When Red China entered the war and 
drove the U. N. infantry back again 
Seoul to Suwon, the Air Forces 
once again played a decisive role. They 
wrecked the Red supply so decisively 
that the enemy could not sustain his war 
at the end of an attenuated line. 

The aggressors withdrew from Janu 
ary to April, 1951, and moved back north 
of the Imjin River; our infantry ad- 
vanced to Seoul again to meet the main 
enemy resistance in combat from April 


used 


road 


below 


to June, 1951 
Here the Chinese hoped to maintei: 
They broke 
lines on a 
1951. But 
break by 


supplies on a shorter line 
through British and R.O.K 
ten mile front on April 21, 
they could not exploit the 
rushing their tanks, guns and heavy 
equipment through the gap. The U. S 
Air Force isolated the battlefield so ef 
fectively that supplies simply could not 
move on the roads and rails 
Thus by June, 1951, after 
had hurled themselves in 
vain against the U. N. line, they sought 
an armistice. They knew they had been 
licked and could not hope to enter South 
Korea by force. They had been thwarted 
by air power—and their lack of it 
This brings us to the story of the Mig 
It entered the scene in November, 1950, 
and the Sabre challenged it from Suwon 
airstrip by the New Year, 1951. In two 
and a half years of the fight for com 
mand of the air—upon which all else 
depended—the Russians lost 805 Migs 
against our loss of 58 Sabres. As a re- 
sult, the Migs were never allowed within 
100 miles of the battlefront. The enemy 
was on the receiving end of Air Power 
(Continued on page 68) 
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POPULAR 


ELECTRONICS 
coming in 


September... 


. . . THE FIRST AND ONLY MAGAZINE ON PRACTICAL ELECTRONICS FOR THE HOBBYIST, 
THE EXPERIMENTER AND THE NOVICE. 


If you've ever wanted to equip your garage door for electronic-eye operation ... or get into ham radio 


.. . or if you’ve just wanted to be able to make minor adjustments on your television set. . . 


. but have felt you weren't up to understanding the highly technical language and complicated dia- 


grams of most of the electronics publications on the market .. . 


THEN POPULAR ELECTRONICS IS THE MAGAZINE YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


Every issue will bring you easy-to-understand how-to-build-it, how-to-use-it, how-it-works 


articles like these ... 


@ Opportunities In Electronics @ \oice-Operated \odel Train Control 


e@ /niroduction To High Fidelity @ Weel The Transistor 


@ Pictures On Magnetic Tape @ /low to Solder 


e@ flow To Build A Bike Radio @ /low To Lay Out 
e@ /low Radar Works @ Building The Home Broadcaster 


1 ( hassis 


ORDER YOUR CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION NOW AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATE 
OF ONLY $1.00 FOR 5 ISSUES. (NEWSSTAND PRICE 25c) 


(Fill out this form and mail it today.) 


The first issue is bound to be Please enter my CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION to POPULAR ELECTRONICS. 


a collector's item in years to 


come... Iam enclosing my payment of $1.00 for 5 issues at the Special 
It is certain to be a sellout at Introductory Rate. 


newsstands... 
nane— 


address — 


MAKE SURE YOU GET YOURS! 


city sone 


SEND TO POPULAR ELECTRONICS, 366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Veteran tration is all you nec 
e for any of our ¢ 
Bill of Rights! 


no waiting! 


nder the G.! 


tart at any time 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. |. BILL 


Ann 
AMERICE LYERS 


MEACHAM FIELD 
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BATORI COMPUTERS 
Highest Quattty—Cacteet— Most Versatile 


ALL ‘ 


om 15.00 
i imeter oo 
‘ case and truction booklets, a com- 
Patorl- Anderson Piotter, Companion ot the Batori Computer 


Re places paralic! ruler ond nrotractor Ideal tor cr art 
k 1 he 


' 4 
f \ “ i] sire 


at le 
with ‘ n st te or itical 


with illustrated instruction leaflet $5.00 


BATOR!I COMPUTER COMPANY, INC 
SS1 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


MEN! THIS IS IT! 


Nothing like these Adult Cartoon Booklets, ever! 
REAL COLLECTORS ITEMS. FREE 
|. Maggie and Diggs CATALOG OF 
2 Toots and Jasper TITHLATING 
3. Tillie the Seiler 
4 Lord Pushbotton & Emma NOVELTIES 
S. Villan & Littie Mell and others. LJUUIELIT4 


TS VEST POCKET — 10 for $! tor 52! 
°F St) Box 8516, Dept. 927 ttchpeoed ae. Calif 


PRICE 


How Avattable! 


Jardur 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs ond Jardur 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Wrist-Watches 

At Your Local Dealer 


Precision-Built 


Catalog sent on 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 B'way, New York 


request 


| 
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(Continued from page 66) 

half years 
expert need an 
from that 


night and day for two and a 


The U. N. forces never 
air raid; had to dig in 
never had to bother with camou 
lost a night’s rest; never had 
That was the sort of pro 
tection the infantry from 18 countries 
received from the U. S. Air Force. This 
is what happens when command of the 
secured. Of lost hun- 
aircratt tactical 
support to the Army on the fixed battle 
June 1951 to July 1953. (The 
lost none—they couldn't 
the battlefront.) 
Reds realized the 
airfields in North 


could 


never 


ige; neve! 
to take cover 


alr 1S course, we 


dreds of giving close 


line from 
Communists 
even get near 

The 
securing 
these 
safe M ls, they figured they 
1 extend the of the Mig to the 
battlefront; escort day bombers; 
putes 4 | tactical s ipport 
They 


lion 


importance of 
Korea If 
have been used instead of 
in fic le 


range 


mnchuri 
cou 
protect 
the I Su yply I 
to their 
pre 


armies and bomb our lines 
throw away a mi 
loit 


alrpower neve! 


pared to 
men if they could ex; fully a gap 
torn in our lines. U. S 
ve them the chance 
There are at least 12 good airfields in 
rth Korea the Yalu River 
Pyong Yong Communists 
ntly tried to 
but the U. S 
constant day 


between 

The 
bring these fiel into 
Air Force kept them 
and night attack It 
Red failure 
ability 


con 
13 
ust 
under 
a grand achievement 

contrasted with 
Soviet decision to 

What the Com 
course, In two 


July 


in alr powe! our 


to use it, brought the 
abandon the 
sought, of 
Panmunjom 
1953, 


geression 
munists over 
years of talks at from 
19, 1951, to 


some mean ot 


Kore 


July 


Korea 
the Mig 


know 


Sec Vy milita iecision 
Now that he 
against the Sabre, the 


asured 
Kremilir 


suitable 


has me 
he does not possess a Inte recep 
tor Fighter to 
front. This is 
deterrent ag 


the air on 
bound to be the princl} al 
ainst an outbreak of 
Now that he has measures 
himself against the U. S. Air Force, he 
knows that in training and in aircraft 
he is found wanting 

I should say the Russian is a very 
worried man today. But he has stalled 
the talks at Geneva in that, by 
the autumn Indo 
China, he END 


command any 


global 
| 


hostilities 


hope 
campaign season in 


can secure decision there. 





Crosswind Gear? 


(Continued trom page 39) 


There is another advantage of castered 
gears. The Air Force conducted an ex- 
tensive test of the Goodyear gear on the 
AT-6 in the training phase at Scott Air 
Force Base. They found they could save 
about 42 hours in training time before 
solo. A little two hours of this sav- 
ing lost in later transition to the 
standard AT-6 wheels. The net saving 
was slightly over two hours. In this case, 
savings in training time alone would pay 
for the gear, to say nothing of savings in 
ground loop repairs which I understand 


over 
was 


run well over an average of $100 
plane per year 

I have said that I have flown practically 
all of the various types which have been 
strated pul Although only 
lyear of the original types was placed 
market, the failure to | 
others on the market was not due to thei: 
performance. They Per- 
formance-wise they differed primarily in 
the with which the wheels castered 
or, conversely, in the amount of caster 
1 in the The ad 


castering is that, in a 


pel 


lemor licly 
Goo 
on the lace the 


7 
were all good 


ease 


restraint provide desig 

free 
landing, the airplane will keep 
runway without much attention 
part of the It will 
heading into the 
off. The disadvantage 
control. If no « 
taxling contrel can 


\ 


the 


vantage ol 
crosswind 
on the 
on the 
more ofa 
swind take 
tax! 


pilot also as- 


sume wind on 


a cros 


is lack of aster re- 


straint is provided, 
only be provided by using propeller 


thrust or by swinging the 


enough to bring the 
their « 


tages of both free « 


top 


aste! 


asterin 
no caster 
vear has provi control 
ister locks on their 
Geisse 

effect | o! tering 


one castering wheel both 


out bu o only 


Is can caste 
vheel, the down 
Wi 


restraints 


one time 
aste! 
ll of the 
time 
that the 
result 


provide taxi control, Geil 


restraint on whee one 
My action to the rw 
skidding of would 


in high 


one 
first re 
the ons 
tire wear but them have 


now been in servi ( vel ear with 


out any parent prot 
al ly bec: se tl \ k F | igne! load 
than the l 
half as much of 

I must confess that at firs 
about putting it down in 

arned that it coul 
give it. The reason, as I unde 
that in a drift landing, the weight of 
airplane to the 


Ww he el 


other 


dubi 
a crab but 
all I could 
rstand it, is 
the 


ous 


soon le take 


tends to shift over down 
The upwind 
1 in the amount of side 
Geiss 


relationship 


is defi- 


load 


whe € l 
limite 


wind 
nitely 
it can take 

the average 
height of the 
spread of the 
the 


the same as 


that with 
the 
the 
maximum side 
will be 
fixed 
at touch- 


ito above 


explains 
between 
center of gravity and 
the 
‘astered 
total 


degree drift 


wheels, 
load on non-« wheel 
the 
with a five 
The English tests referr« 
disclosed that the pilot 
have no trouble in avoiding a 
loop with a fine deg drift at 
down so it would seem that the gear 
vides about the, maximum taxi control 
permissible without danger of ground 
loop. 

The 
perimentally to the Bellanca Cruisair, the 
Piper Clipper, the twin Beech and the 
Navy SNJ. In all cases the performance 
was reported as satisfactory and the Navy 
report of SNJ tests was exceptionally fa 
vorable. Incidentally, it reported no in- 
crease in tire wear. The gear is now on 
the market for the Cessna 120, 140, 170 
and 180 and will shortly be available for 
the 190. Initial tests of the latter by the 
CAA were made 90 degrees across a wind 
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S1ae load on 
wheels 
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average would 
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varying from 45 to 50 mph 


These gears have other possibilities, too Economy + 


—good clean fun, for example. Early one 

Sunday morning I landed at an airport j you get 
in the Washington area with a Doubting 

Thomas who wasn't convinced that the 


Bellanca gear would stand up under ALL THREE 


rough treatment. I picked the most un- 
even section of the airport to demon- 2 
with 


strate—practically doing “S” turns on the 
ground while taking off and landing + Met-Co-Aire 
After the fourth landing, the airport 


manager's station wagon with a county CAA Approved 


policeman in it was sitting on the runway 


end. They piled out and arrested me for all metal Conversion 


flying while drunk! Took a lot of talking 


to get out of that one —and it was my best f 
nt , or your STINSON 


demonstration too 

By this time, you've suspected that I'm 
sold on the castered gear—well, I am. 
The increased utility of any airplane so 
equipped makes it pay out. The increased 
ease of making crosswind landings ap- 
pears to be reason enough to want it on 
your personal airplane. But its real value 
is more than the crosswind business. It’s 
a good insurance policy in your pocket 
when you're tired or a little careless in , ee 
not getting the airplane's path in exact Ask the man who flies ) Sid replacement of fabric are eliminated... hangar rental 
alignment with the runway—the assur- e Met-Co-Aire all-metal is te ; resale alias of his ship is boosted—all at an 
ance that you won't be paying for a Stinson! He'll tell you~ original cost only slightly more than new fabric ~ often less 
bashed-in gear, wing tip or prop as a re- Cate ee wr agen \ 
sult of one weak moment—is a nice feel- a es CS UES Cre © See Se arenes 

. , lifting surface greater cruising speed better control 

ing to have. In fact, if we never had wind at low speeds quicker take-off faster rate of climb- 


to contend with, the castered gear would all achieved with the cleaner all-metal air foil 


oe Sere the ee in this flying game HELL TELL YOU SAFETY IS INCREASED because fire 
END hazard is reduced overall strength of the ship 
Met-Co-Aire is bettered by 20°) or more 3-point landings are easier 
today—or talk with even under solo flight 
the Met-Co-Aire Dis- 
tributor nearest you — iF YOU OWN A SERIES 108 STINSON, it wil! pay you to 
for full details check the advantages of all-metal conversion by 
Met-Co-Aire. Fuselage conversion is available in kit 
form, easily and rapidly installed by any A & E mechanic 
Wings are available on an exchange basis. Wings and 
fuselage may be purchased and installed at separate times 
if desired, with improved flight characteristics 
in either case 





| FINANCING AVAILABLE 
Municipal Airport, Fullerton, California 
Lambert 5-6521 
DISTRIBUTORS 


WASH., ALAS. Bellingham Flying Service, Route No ia 
4, Airport Road, Bellingham, Washington © FLORIDA * CONN., MASS., ME., N.H., N.Y., Ru. VT. 
Clearwater Flying Co., Municipal Airport, Clearwater O'Connor Aircraft Co., Albany Airport, Albany, New 
~ n Fivin Serv 

TIRE TIE-DOWNS Florida © N.C., $.C. Howtnorne Flying Service, Mu York © NORTHERN CALIF. Ross and Lehman, Buche 
nicipal Airport, Charleston, South Caroline © MD., N.J., - 

Old tires set in the ground vertically PA., VA. Hinson-Aero, Municipal Airport, Baltimore Field, Concord, Californie @ 1A., MINN., N.D., $.D., 
make good tie-downs for Jack Cones, Maryland @ GA., ALA. Central Aviation Co., Municipal WIS. Von's Air Service, inc., Municipal Airport, St 
Airport, Birmingham, Alabama @ MICH. Michigan Avia Cloud Minnesota 


Co., Detroit City Airport, Detroit, Michig 


flying constable of Twenty-Nine Palms, 
Calif. Pipe or wood laid across the bot- 
tom anchors the tires. 
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Helicopter |..,, 
Rating! 


Prepare yourself 
for an exciting 


new career! 


Another Zweng Manual 


1. HELICOPTER PILOT RATING: complete tex: on 
aerodynamics, operation, servicing, CAR, etc., plus 
full typical examinations, with answers. 325 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations. Order your copy today! $ 5 
2. Airline Transport Pilot Rating ($5 
3. Private & Commercial Pilots ($4 
4. Instrument Rating ($5 
5. Ground Instructor Rating 
6. Flying the Omnirange ($4 
7. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics (54 
&. Dispotcher & Control! Tower Operator ($5 
9. Link Trainer Instructor ($4 
10. Flight Engineer Rating ($< 
11. Flight Instructor Rating ($4 
12. Manual of the E-68 Computer ($3 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Bivd., F-9 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me the manvoa 


Name 
Street 


City & State 





260 Navion! 


Perfect for pilot desiring utmost flex- 


ibility and performance, 1900 miles 
Scott Oxygen (per 
Heater, Duel Fuel 


Conversion, Red and 


range, Omni, LF, 
Pitot 
Fail 


Cream good finish, 


manent), 
System, 
100 hours on en 
Neve r 
always hangared. Not a 
Pilots,” but 


right for maximum utilization. $9875. 


gine, Complete Instruments. 
damaged 
ship for “Sunday just 
Located in Southeast (before August 
15); thereafter in Ohio. Write Box 
84, Atlanta, Georgia. 














SURVIVO can save... 
a LIFE! 


A must for private 
plane owners! Pro- 
tect your passen- 
gers in the advent 
of crashes and 
emergency land- 
ings. Compact 
waterproof packet 
contains 14 items 
essential to survival in wilderness areas. 
Weighs only 8 ozs. Each only $3.95, post- 
paid. No C. O. D. 


SURVIVO 


2233 WAVERLY + TUCSON, ARIZONA 











The Deep Roots of Embry-Riddle 
(Continued from page 37) 


his partner's interest in the Embry-Rid- 
dle Company. Today the 
in the Aviation Building, which is Embry- 
Riddle property, located on N.W. 27th 
Avenue in Miami. It is operated under 
the leadership of Mrs. Isabel McKay, 
widow of Mr. McKay. First and only 
woman to serve as a director of the Aero- 
nautical Training Society, she was assist 
ant to the president (her husband) from 
1945 until 1950 when she became presi- 
dent Her John, Jr., Hobert and 
Robert, all Embry-Riddle trained pilots, 


school is located 


sons, 


are directors and officers of the 

Embry-Riddle students take their les- 
sons seriously 58 per cent of the 
graduating class boasted grades over the 
90 mark. The technical division 
offers courses fo1 and 
plant te 
bining } 
and Private 
ind C 


sien ana 


company 
late 


school » 
airframe powel 
with courses com 
& E Mechani 
& E Mechanic 
Aeronautical de 
taught All 
‘ approved by state 
and the Veterans Administ! 

Its Flight School 
Commer Pilot and Instrument 
Courses, all CAA approved. A 
business given in 
tion with the of Miami. (Em 
bry-Riddle was among the 


hnicians along 
reparation for A 
Pilot, and A 
Pilot 
Technology IS 


mmercial 
courses are iuthority 
tion 

Private Pilot 
Flying 


two-vyeal 


offers 


pilot course Is coopera 
University 
first schools to 
te with a university in this 
) Completion of this 
credits toward a Bachelor of 
Administration Degree Miami 


There's four-year 


pro 
course earn 
Busines 
Uni 
BBA 


aviation 


from 
versity also a 


Decree 


fement 


course with a major in 
man 
So the old dream of a man with two 


and the 


saxophone players and 

10 joined him, and _ the 
upon them 
50,000 vou 


which called 


defense power, and the 
who went out to makes | 


blend 


The roots are 


up that power! 
into a tradition and an institution 
deep We 
hope the future 
worthy of the 


who carry on 


can only vintage will 
roots For 


END 


continue to be 


we too have our dreams 


Stits Kits 
(Continued from page 38) 





Spe C ifi 
-*layboy show a wing span of 22 ft 
length 17 ft. 4 in.; net weight 525 pounds 
Wing area is 96 sq. ft.; and wing loading 
is 8.6 lbs/sq. ft 
It carries 14 gallons of fuel and 40 pounds 
of baggage. Engine may be an A-65 Con- 
tinental through C-90 Continental. Other 
engires up to 200 hp could be insta!led 


ations on the single place SA3A 
2 m.: 


at 827 lbs gross weight 


- The Continental motor mount is standard 


on the Playboy 

Performance figures from tests of the 
with an A-80 Continental at 
1,000 feet above sea level give the plane a 
top speed of 135 mph, cruise of 125, and 
stall at 38 mph. It climbs at 1,250 feet per 
minute, takes off in 150 feet with a 10 
mile wind. Service ceiling is 12,000 feet. 

Recently somewhat modified and 
“dressed up”, the Playboy prototype has 
been given an inverted fuel system and 
is fully aerobatic with a C-85 Continental 

(Continued on page 72) 


prototype 


(Continued from page 63) 


ley (Calif.) Airport. Norman Larson has 
$200,000 including 

restaurant 
hotel 
transients and 
individual T 


constructed a facility 


building, and 


and 


sales service 
bar, rental car 
Hangar 


1 
ease 


reservation 
service space for 


long-term units are 


available 


paar AVIATION TRADES Association 
will hold its annual convention at 
the Biltmore Terrace Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., November 8 through 10 


-, ounaage any NEW in light-weight radios 
may be on the way. The Army says 
build a 


approximately size of 


it now appears feasible to two- 


way radio 
package of cigarettes by using 


transistors throughout 


_ HILD plans to make the Augus 
tine, Fla., Municipal Airport a site 
for projected Aircraft 


Division 


HH" AIRCRAFT Corporation of Boston 
Mass., has given exclusive manu 
Canada 


ol Na 
Fleet 


operations ol its 


facturing rights and sal for 


and the British 
tions on the | ( 
Manufa 


tari 


j prome YEAR SHRINKAt of tr 
nental distance in terms of 


this United Ai: 


mmo! 


turing 


conti 
travel 
Lines 


times is shown by 


—of " A » 
aAD ~ ge , 

~ , “a 
= ’ a , 


crossed the 
1934, Boeing 


map. In 1924, mail plane 
country in 33 hours In 
247’s cut time to 20 DC-3's a 
decade later lopped off five hours. And 


DC-7’s now span the nation in 742 hours 


| greagoag BEDROOM UNITS are contained 
in a patented facility called “Air- 
wayte.” The designer con- 
struct uniis at air terminals for passen- 


hours 


proposes to 


34>3 8% acta 


ger use between flights. Not intended as 
a hotel, Airwayte facilities would have 
$3 minimum for four hour use, 50c per 
hour thereafter. With a minimum of 
ground area, units are designed not to 
interfere with normal flow of airport 
ground traffic. 
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Fly your PRIVATE 
AIRLANE with NEW 


“True - -Course Brackette 


PAT. APPL. FOR 
Special Introductory Offer 


Clamps over chart to cover in- 

tended flight poth. Brackets flight 

and superimposes true course line 

and checkpoints in miles and 

knots in seconds. No more marked-up charts. Pin- 
points you into five square mile area. Gives ground 
A convenience for the expert — a must 


speed 
lost’’ to a minimum 


for the student — reduces 


TRUE-COURSE COMPANY 


1421 S. Riverside + St. Clair, Michigan 











FLEX-0-PROP 


Most models 
only 


$gg0° 


IMPROVE 

YOUR CRUISE 

and TAKE OFF 

SELF ADJUSTING 

VARIABLE PITCH 
ONE PIECE 
PROPELLER 


Approved for all Aircraft up to 165 HP 
Write to 


MUNK AERO. LAB., INC., Brentwood, Md 











NEW GROUND ELEVATION INDICATOR 
SIMPLIFIES 
FLYING 


y 
rxt 


fied 
JARICO & ASSOCIATES 


Dept. F2, 101 8S. Crawford St., Danville, Ul. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EVEPIECE 20X- 40X- 60X—BRASS BOUND 


pr nplete 
pry ™ urs NOW 


Hartford 1, Conn. Dept. FS24 


cn sranlee We silage set 


Criterion ie 331 Church St. 








SEE PAGE 67 








We have 3 really superlative executive 
BONANZAS, 35, B and C; plus 3 excellent 
TRI-PACERS; very attractively priced, for 
further information contact .. . 

C. H. S. JURGENS, MARINE AND AIR- 
CRAFT BROKER, Narragansett Avenue, 
Newport, R. I. 
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Business Asked for It 


(Continued from page 25) 
by four and one-half feet, and 
still maintain the effective 
ratio. This is possible aerodynamically 
since the tanks tip and 
substantially tip losses 
The nacelles are 
streamlined ever. As in all the 
it amount of engineering time 
A wide variety 
studied 
llent 


two 


of the 


plane 
Same aspect 
serve as aiscs 
reduce 
the most 


detail de- 


engine 
Sign, a grei 
was spent to achieve this 
ana 


of engine ts were 


we 


arrangemen 

believe the results 
For power, have 
pact packages that 
minimum drag, yet 
for engine 
velops 240 hp at 
is equipped with a controlla 
thering 


are exct 
com- 


thrust and 


chose n 
high 
allow plenty of 
accessories Each 

2,600 rpm 


we 
ive 
room 
engine age 
Each engine 
ble, constant 
propeller 

380 feet 


speed, all metal, full fea 
The 310 


a minute 


fully loaded, will climl 


on one engine 
The main landing gear retracts 
into the 
the al 


avoids the 


wing, W hich is made po 
tankage in this are: 

g the 
This 
uction of 
retract aft 


and is ealed off 


ence ol 
necessity of expand 
celles to accommodate the gear 
sulted in considerable re« 
lle area. The 
the 
from the cabin by an air-tight 

Interior 
with the 
ing cust 


nace nose gear 


into nose section 
bulkhead 
appointments are in K 


vectations of our most 
Fittings, upholste 
the finest. A tota 


in complete fort on 


ex! 
mers ° 
five 
foam 


much 


everything is 


peo} le ride con 


rubber seats, and each can take as 
ines allow 


the basi 


luggage as the ai 

Not only 
beer 
men 
spent on 
and 
bee 


window 


uration 
tre 
> been 


has confi 
given great study, but also a 
ious amount o! engineering 
detail 


structurally 


design, aerodynamically 
Minute attention has 
lamps, flush 
hield install: 


given to SKin riveting 
and winds 
must be 


speed of 


tion a 
done on an l 


29) 


fairing, as 
mp! 
ars al 


with a 
that by 
three 
special tooling work—by utilizir 
bit of 

vanced 
muster—by 
for 
kind of twin-engine 
nessmen have 
owning and 

like having own airline, 
at your The 
less than has been spent in converting 
twin-engine, 


top 
spending six ye 
million dollars in deve 


experience and ingenuity 


scientific knowledge we could 


overlooking no opportunity 
luced the 
busl 
want that 


310 will be 


improvement—we have pro 


airpiane many 
ited they 


Cessna 


ind 1Ci 
flying a 
your operating 
convenience price is $49,950, 
the 
interiors of many military 
surplus airplanes 

The 310 is the latest but far from the 
last new and improved Cessna which will 
be built to fit the needs of American buz;i- 
Rapid scientific advances are being 
made in our industry. As quickly as they 
can be practical for business air- 
planes, they will be brought to business- 
men in new Cessnas. We a number 
of interesting, long-term research and de- 
velopment programs presently under way 
and contemplate many others. The Cessna 
Aircraft Company believes in the future 
of business flying. It is our basic business 
We are willing to invest time, money, and 
perspiration far in advance of any direct 
return, to increase the value of the air- 
plane as a business tool. END 
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FAMILY 
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anda responsible job 
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“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000. a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charles Kama, Texas 
many who are ‘‘cleaning up” 
ders for PRESTO, Science's New Midget 
Miracle Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 
AMAZING new kind of fre extinguisher 
I’ t 1 ob f bulky extin 
th es as much, are 8 
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Guaranteed for 20 
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> Write f PREF 4 hit 

N ' (if you want a regular Presto to use as 
a demonstrator. send $2.50 Money back if you wish 

VERLITE INDUSTRIES Dept oan 114 Bast nd 
s New h N. ¥. IN CANADA: Mopa ¢ Ltd 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 








MUST SACRIFICE! 
BEECHCRAFT C-18 


Convert y Sp Aircraft 


tiful ne ’ “ry 


A beau 


respect Pot 


ital 
time a n 2395 hours All Bulle- 


t 
tir comp! 


rime 


right 28 


ENGINES: I . 985 since 
overhaul { 5 hours 


hou 
47 GALLON NOSE TANK 
INTERIOR: New 

lw new 19 


0 channel VHI 
Marker Rece 
G. Bendix 
Narco Omni 


runeab 


Can be een and inspected at Whiteman 
Airport, Pacoima, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. Telephone: EMpire 9-1101 











EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





FOR complete market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed or other mulvi-engine 
aircraft, write or call William ©. Wold 
Associates, 516 5th Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
All Models 
BEECHCRAFT 
CONVAIR 
DOUGLAS c 
AERO COMMANDER 
JIM WELSCH AIRCRAFT SALES 


60 East 42nd Street. Suite 628 
New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 





(Continued from page 70) 
“injector” engine installed. This gives it 
a top speed of 150 mph, cruise of 135 
and stall of 50 mph. This version has a 
wing span of 20 ft. 6 in., and dry weight 
of 595 pounds. The canopy is not a blown 
bubble as it appears in the accompanying 
photograph, but is made of two flat sheets 
that have been cut to a contour. Cost for 
the canopy was $8 compared to $100 

A two-place model with folding wing, 
the SA4A, will be available in both kit 
and blueprint form. Designed for 100 
through 150 hp Lycoming engines, the 
new model's estimated specifications give 
it a wing span of 25 ft., length of 18 ft., 
and net weight of 675 pounds. Wing area 
is 110 sq. ft., gross weight 1,135 pounds, 
and wing loading 13.2 lbs.’s. ft. It carries 
18 gallons of fuel. 

Performance of the SA4A with a 150 
hp Lycoming installed shows a top speed 
of 205 mph, cruise 185, and stall of 50 
mph. It takes off in 150 feet 
at 1,500 feet per minute 

The first of the SA4A’s is being built 
for Mr. William J. Besler of the Besler 
Corporation, Emeryville, Calif., as a test 
bed for two new engines his company is 
developing. The first is a 150 hp steam 
engine with a total weight of approxi- 
mately 200 pounds. The Besler Corpora- 
tion is one of the oldest most ex- 
perienced companies in the field of steam 
power. 

It is now possible to disclose that steam 
is being considered by a branch of the 
government as a _ possible 


ind climbs 


and 


power source 
for aircraft, in light of recent develop- 
ments in atomic energy and new shield- 
ing material. Tests on the SA4A with the 
Besler steam engine installation will be 
conducted toward that end 

The second engine of the Besler Cor- 
poration to be tested in the folding wing 
two-place Playboy is a 2-cycle, 4-cylinder 
geared V design, 
developing 100 hp and weighing approx- 


engine of a new 
imately the same 

After all tests on the steam and 2-cycle 
engines are complete, a conventional Ly- 
coming engine will be installed for fur 
ther demonstration. The SA4A should be 
ready for flight tests by late sumer 

Anyone desiring additional information 
Stits kits or construction plans 
should write to: Raymond Stits, Stits 
Aircraft, West Riverside Airport, P. O. 
Box 3084, Riverside, Calif END 
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The Big Edge 
(Continued trom page 27) 

left undestroyed, the tactical range, 
covering 13 square miles, is worked over 
regularly with bombs, rockets, napalm 
and gun fire by the fighter-bomber stu- 
dents. Here the feigned enemy is dug in 
aloig a mountain crest. Bunkers are just 
as the Communist constructed them in 
Korea. Batteries of field artillery plus 
a tank park are tactically disposed in 
the area. A battery of anti-aircraft pro- 
tects a large bridge across a dry wash. A 
dummy railroad disappears in a tunnel. 
Stretched out in the distance is a convoy 
composed of 50 salvage vehicles. Addi- 
tional targets are road blocks of heavy 
timbers. Simulated weapons are made 
of wood and pipe to actual scale. 


Virtually all instructor pilots at Luke 
are Korean combat veterans, each with 
100 or more fighter-bomber missions in 
his flight jacket. Original Luke graduates 
returned to the instructors in 
the spring of 1952, among them Lt. James 
Kasler, applying what he had 
learned over the Arizona was 
the first Luke graduate to 
Korea, with six Communist 
craft to his credit. 

As more Korean returnees entered the 
instructor program, the combat ex- 
perience level in the training groups rose 
steadily. A close check has been 
maintained on Luke trainees. After he 
completed ten missions, a long, detailed 
report was sent back from Korea on 
each graduate, listing his weaknesses and 
his strength. If a was found 
to be common, a 
procedures was indicated 

It is Arizona’s near perfect weather 
that makes possible the 80 hours of fly 
ing, totaling 65 to 70 missions, that a 
pilot gets during ten weeks of training 

“It would take Tactical Command 12 
to 18 months to give the men what they 
get here in 10 weeks,” Brig. Gen 
Charles F. Born, late Luke commander 

END 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 











NEW Erde BATTERIES 


For Light Planes— 
12-VOLT—$16.50 EACH 
Limited—Order Now 

in original factory cartons. Fully 

guaranteed, 2644 Ibs. filled. 

4 61/2"x514"x812" high. Suitable 
for all light aircraft including Cessna 

140, 120, Supercruiser, Ercoupe, Swift, 
Luscombe 6E and others ideal for new 


Shielded metal case No box necessary 
SPECIAL $16.50 each 


Supply 


Culver, Stinson 
installations 
Filling instructions included 


TIRE SPECIAL 
Brand new frctory fresh mold dated 
Guarantced! 
6.00x6 or 8.00n4, rib tread 


$10.25 each 

Payment with order, 3 we will send C.0.D. 

GAARE SUPPLY CO 
Box 277-& 


Gaare Airport Weatherford, Texas 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Complete Services & Sales 
\. pe-3 LODESTAR D-18S 


c 
st “ious = REMMERT-WERNER -roLeDo 





COMPUTERS — SEXTANTS 


E-68 COMPUTERS (Dalten) ($10.00 value). with 
30 page illustrated direction manual: like new $4.95, 
with leather case $5.45, new $7.95. SEXTANTS, 
bubble averaging with case ($300.00 value), like new, 
Fairchild or Link, $16.85; Bausch & Lomo $26.85 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT CO. 
2308 WN. E. 23rd St. Oklahoma City, Okla 


Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INC TErryhill 5-508 


Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 


Airframe Engines Radios 
A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
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BEECHCKAFT 

BONANZAS: 32 available. Painted Model =35 
=320TVF, has 200 hours since major. Gyro 
Horizon, Lear VHF. Omnirange. Extras. Hang 
cared. Undamaged. Clean. May license. $7850 
Also; painted June 1953 D35, =291RBF, with 268 
hours. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. LF. VHF. Omni 
gator. Lear ADF-12C. Extras. New condition 
Bargain $16,300. Apply, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BELLANCA 
CRUISAIRS: 10 from $2750. 1947, =7427RF, has 
50 hours since major. Fibric good. Repainted 
1953. Aeromatic. Primary blind. Radio. Un 
iamaged Hangared. April license. Clean 
$3350. Contact, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York N. Y. 

GUE VWMMAN 
WIDGEONS: 7 available. About last G44 built 
~=9202HF, has 654 hours; engines 105 and 205 
respectively. Wooden propellers, fabric, paint 
interior excellent. No corrosion. Hull tight. Gy 
ros. Radio. Relicensed. Undamaged. $13,985 
Can vent hull, change propellers and radio at 
shop cost. Apply, Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

VAVIONS 
NAVIONS: 48 availab’e. Painted 1946, =91l27F. 
has 625 hours. 1952 205HP. 105 hour engine 
1953 propeller. Tail modification. Heater. Gyros 
LF. Omnirange. Loop. Extras. Clean. Bargain 
$5000. Also; 1948, 20SHP., =429RKF, with 10 
hours since major. Repainted, reupholstered 
1953. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. LF. Omnigator. 
Loop. Extras. Modified tail. Uniamaged 
Hangared. Relicensed. Exceptional $7500. Also: 
225HP., =881ZHF, with 94 hours since converted 
and painted 1953. New engine, metal propeller 
modified tail, downdraft cooling, reverse-flow 
ventilation, long stacks. Auxiliary tank. Gyros 
LF. Omnirange. Chair chutes. Exceptional bar 
gain. $9000. Contact. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
pes nares PIPER 
TRI-PACERS. § available. 1951, 125HP., =85PAF, 
has zero time since majored, repainted, reup 
holstered, and relicensed. Metal propeller. Pri 
mary blind. Radio. Undamaged, Beautiful. $3890. 
Also: June 1953, I13SHP., =886ZCF, with 180 
hours. Metal propeller. Gyros. LF. Omnihomer. 
Like new. $5650. Inquire, Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

CESSNA 

1954 CESSNA 170. One hundred hours total time 
A. & E. Natural finish, red trim, whee] pants. 
Lear LTRA-6, Radio with omniscope, primary 
blind instruments, 100 hour inspection just com- 
pleted. Practically new, completely equipped. 
Phone, wire, write Wyeth Company, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 
FLY'NG—September 1954 
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195s: 18 AVAILABLE. 1951 245HP., =102ZDF 
has 470 hours, 110 since major. Crosswind gear. 
Gyros. LF. Omnigator. Clean. Bargain. $6700 
Inquire, Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


REPUBLic 

SEABEES: 19 from $2000. =676SKF, serial = 1048, 
about Icst built, has 200 hours. Latest propeller 
Stainless cables. No corrosion. Interior good 
Glass new. No dents. Hull tight. Doors rein 
forced. Excellent. $2675. Make offer. Apply 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
- v 











STINSON 


STINSON 1948 165‘s: 19 from $2495. =SIPCF was 
recovered and relicensed June. Heavy case en 
gine has 150 total hours. Metal propeller. Gyros 
LF. Omnirarge. New glass Extras. Un 
damaged. Hangared. $3750. Make offer. Con 
tact Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 








SWirTt 

SWIFT 125’s: 13 from $2000. 1946, =7801GF, has 
1952 255 hour engine. Aeromatic. Full blini 
2 Two-way radios. Loop. Extras. Beautiful bright 
condition. Paint, glass, and interior good. $2500 
Also: August 1948 Temco, +388TKF, with 360 
hours. Auxiliary tank. Aeromatic. Spinner. Pri 
mary blind. Radio. Excellent. $2725. Inquire 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
B. ¥. 








AIRPLANES WANTED . 
WAN to buy, Piper Super Cruiser S HP. 
Any Condition. $1500.00 A. T. James, 554 West 
chester Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., have buyers for all 
types of aircraft from $2000. No listing charge 
Write, giving details your ship. 


AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTRA clean airplanes at wholesale prices 
all makes and models. What do you want? At 
what price? Dixie Aviation, Columbia 1, S. C. 
AINPLANES— W nolesase dend tor tree weexiy 
lists We deliver anywhere in U. S. for flat 
$50.00. If you don’t like it, send it home. Air 
craft Financing. Dealers, write for dealer dis 
count setup. Domestic 6 Export. Lists turnishea 
in English & Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co.'s Sky 
ranch, Box 5306, Denver 17, Colorado. 


NOTICE! 


IN REPLYING TO BOX NUMBERS BE SURE TO 
ADDRESS LETTERS T 


FLYING 
366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: THIS DOES NOT APPLY TO BOX NUMBERS 
WHERE CITY AND STATE ARE SHOWN 
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MINIMUM 10 WORDS 


SPECIALIZED Deale Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc.. Sky Ronch Airport, Box 5306. Denver 17 


Retail 


It's New! Now 
each month on 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds 
you can receive information 
hundreds of aircraft for throughout the 
United States. At a glance you will know what 
is available, hours, date licensed, price, etc 
of practicclly every type of airplane manufac 
tured. We tell you who owns the aircraft and 
you dea! direct, saving time, elim 

of travel, and by knowing the market you get 
the best deal possible You can rec your 
first copy listing aircraft for sale Immediately. 
Don't Wait! Send $2.00 Today for a full year's 
subscript‘on. Flyers’ Market, published by Air 
craft Listing Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chi 
cago 16, Ill. 

BUY 
all categories 
used airplanes. Get « 
Graubart Aviation 


sale 


nating hours 


eive 


2ff in 
» fine 


Sell, Trade, Finance. We stock airc 
and offer the best buys 
n our tree inventory 


679 N. Michigan 


clean 
mailing list 
Chicago, Ill 





PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


WORLD'S iargest 
ports. engines and supplies 
ng. Vestcc Dept. D. Box 
Colo 

TRADE your 
This is a good deal. 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa 
FAST Service on 
Goodyear products 
teries. Luther Parts 
town, Pa. 
ERCOUPE Metal Wings $395.00 Exchange, Plus 
mounting and NCing. Designed by Red Aircraft 
Service, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 





stock new and used aircraft 
Financ- 
Denver 


Free lists 


5306 T. A 


new met-l-prop. 
Parts, Johnstown 


wood prop on a 
Luther 


Met.-!-props 
Bowers and 
Johnstown Airport 


Scott products, 
Reading Bat 
Johns 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS: All makes, all 
supply in U.S. American Airlines (vwew Model), 
$9.00; Batori (all-metal precision), $15.00; Pres 
sare Pattern Drift, $2.50; leg-strapped Model 
G. $7.50; pocket-size A-2, $2.00; new E-6B, $10.00. 
Free catalogue. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd. North Hollywood Calif. 


PARACHUTES—New and used, all types for 
sale. Inspection and repacking. Call or write 
“Established 1936." Bill Rhode'’s Parachute 
Service. 15 Smith Ave., Fairlawn, N. | 


E-6B COMPUTERS, (Dalton) ($10.00 value) with 
30 page illustrated direction manual; like new 
$4.95, with leather case $5.45, new $7.95, model 
"G" knee type, new $6.95 ($35.00 list). SEX 
TANTS, bubble averaging with case $300.00 
value) like new, Fairchild Kane Aero Equipment 
Co., 2308 N. E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
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NAVY Intermediate Flight Jacket, genuine, new. 
Sizes 34 to 46 $32.50. Size 48 and 50 $35.00. 
Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 

FREE catalog describing famous Weems navi 
gation aids and instruments. Send today. 
Weems Mark I] Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; 
Weems Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; 
Dalton E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII 
Computer $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50: 
many navigation books including Flying the 
Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying 
Weems and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation. 
Orman $4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and 
Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete 
line of government charts and publications. Do 
as other navigators, pilots and students do. 
Select your navigation aids and instruments from 
the Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

VHF TRANSMITTERS! Powerful Skycratters ‘Big 
Mike” BMT-2 three watts output with 2 crystals 
and antenna, $99.50. Kit with instructions for 
attaching BMT to G. E., Hallicrafters, Motorola, 
etc. $9.95. Skycrafters Aviation Radio, 2453 E.- 
Spring St., Long Beach, Calif Phone 48-341 
NEW E6B Computer. $6.75 each, Manual! $2.50. 
Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 

HELMETS, New, AN H-15 AAF tan cloth with 
sponge ruber earcups, $2.00 each. A-11 same as 
above in kid skin leather $3.45 each. Leather 
helmet with chin cups $2.00, state hat size. 
Goggles AN $65.30, clear lens $3.25 each. Fly 
ing Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St.. 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 

AIRCRAFT tires and batteries, new, send for 
price list. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5W 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 





NAVIGATION SUPPLIES 


SEXTANTS: electrically-averaged Fairchild, 
$17.50; typical examination for the Navigator 
Rating, with pilots’ text, $3.00; Weems plotter, 
$2.00; Air Almanac, $2.00; celestial tables, di 
viders—everything for navigation. Free cata 
logue. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 








CHARTS & MAPS 





WORLD coverage of all current aeronautica: 
maps and charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Office, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood 
Calif. 





INSTRUCTION 





OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Com 
plete texts, latest typical examinations. ‘Private 
& Commercial Pilots,” “Instrument Rating,” 
“Ground Instructor,’ “Flight Instructor,” each 
$4.00. Free catalogue, Aeronautical and Marine, 
discount sheet. Pan American Navigation Serv 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif 

PASS CAA Exams. The exact printed copies o! 
the new CAA exams is the basis of our guaran 
teed questions and answers. Also included are 
our old sets. You cannot beat these exams for 
positive, quick, easy results. All subjects for any 
rating $10.00. Order today from the Exam Clerk 
Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses on Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write for free folder. 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-9 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

LEARN to tly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 
to 2642 get $105 a month while learnin y. Pre- 
pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar 
anteed. “Practice Tests’ with answers. Cadets 
and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both $5.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air Institute, 
Adams, Mass. 

IT’S Fun learning a language by Linguaphone. 
At home, in leisure time, quickly, easily master 
French, Spanish, German, Russian, Japanese— 
29 languages by Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for Free 
Book. Linguaphone Institute, 128-09 RCA Build- 
ing, New York 20. 

64 PAGE Book on Building and Flying your own 
sport plane from cheap parts. $1.00. Richmond 
Enterprises, Box 1003, Augusta, Georgia. 
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CAA Exams. Our guaranteed exams are based 
on the very latest exact CAA exams. Also in- 
cluded are weekly revisions, a written money 
back guarantee and extra questions and an 
swers from previous exams. Our Check Flight 
Booklets tell you how to pass the CAA check 
flight and how to save money and many hours 
of flying. They have diagrams of maneuvers, 
requirements, short cuts, explanations, common 
mistakes and other information not found in 
regulations. The Home Study Navigation Book. 
let explains in detail how te work every type 
of commercial, instrument and ATR navigation 
problem. The A & E Practical Booklet tells you 
what you should know, do and have to pass the 
mechanic practical test. Commercial Writtens; 
Commercial Check Flight; Instrument Writtens; 
Instrument Check Flight; Home Study Naviga- 
tion; Powerplant Mechanic Writtens; Airframe 
Mechanic Writtens:; A & E Practical; ATR Writ- 
tens; ATR Check Flight; Flight Instructor Writ- 
tens; Flight Instructor Check Flight; Private 
Writtens; Flight Engineer Writtens; Also other 
writtens. Any 4 items for $10.00, 3 items for 
$9.00, 2 items for $8.00, any single item $5.00. 
Write for them today. Acme Flight School, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


DOUBLE your salary—Gain promotions with a 
College Equivalency Diploma. Qualify by com- 
prehensive examination at home. No classes 
Free details. Cramwell, Adams, Mass. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS on best paying oppor- 
tunities in foreign and domestic employment for 
skilled and unskilled. All occupations for men 
and women. Special reports for pilots and all 
aviation specialists with Airlines, Feeder-lines, 
Aircraft Factories, Cropdusters, Corporation Air 
craft. Listings in construction, government, oil, 
mining, shipping and many other fields. In- 
cludes Europe, South America, Japan, Spanish 
Airbases, Alaska, etc. Application Forms and 
other necessary information. All for only $2.00, 
including one-year registration-advisory service. 
($2.25 Airmail.) Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Best jobs go to those knowing who to 
contact. Act Today. Research Services, Box 
2904-FB, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


JOB Opportunities in Pacific Northwest. Send 
$1.00 T. Baker, 1412 Jefferson Ave., Yakima, 
Wash. 

EARN big money in a foreign or domestic job, 
with a large organization. Many skilled and 
non-skilled jobs available to qualified applicants. 
Learn “How & Where” to obtain these positions. 
Send $1.00 to Overseas Opportunities, Box 482 
Auburn, New York. 

$245 PER WEEK overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, 
cooks, construction men, guards, office workers, 
carpenters, electricians, mechanics, engineers, 
teachers, factory workers, many other classifica- 
tions. No experience needed, some jobs. 257 
projects, 51 countries. Plus latest bulletin ‘Firms 
Seeking Applicants." Complete information, il 
lustrated, 56 pages, applications, $1. Jobservice 
D-49, Box 30, Billings, Montana. 


SETULATIONS WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL Pilot 8000 hours ATR Comm 
Asmel Instrument 6 years Airline Pilot Age 30 
married desire permanent position as Company 
Pilot available on short notice. Salary open. 
Box 722, Flying. 

YOUNG man 19 wants to learn! Aeromechanics 
as apprentice or helper. Detroit Area preferred. 
11640 Grandmont, Detroit 27, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DEALERSHIPS in Zweng Manuals, computers, 
plotters, watches, sunglasses, navigation equip- 
ment, available to qualified applicants. In- 
quiries invited. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Christo- 
pher Publications, Holtsville 1, New York. 
AVIATION JOBS—Names and Addresses of com- 
panies to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, Dept. A-l, 
3038 West Wellington Avenue, Chicago 18, Illi- 
nois. 























AVIATION BOOKS 


FREE. Write for free literature on how to get 





CAA Ratings. Read our ad under “Instruction.” 
Acme Flight School, Municipal Airport, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A, 


WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
It takes more than questionaires to prepare you 
for the new ‘‘open-book"’ CAA examinations. You 
need the text and background material that only 
the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Manuals pro 
vide. Used by aviation schools throughout the 
world. Fully illustrated, each manual averages 
more than 300 pages, with latest typical ex 
aminations, too. There’s a proven Zweng Man 
ual for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new 
1954 first edition), $5.00; “Commercial & Private 
Pilot Ratings,” both for $4.00; “Instrument Rat 
ing.” $5.00; “Airline Transport Pilot,” $5.00; 
‘Flight Instructor,” $4.00. “Flight Engineer 
$5.00; “Aircraft Dispatcher,” $5.00; “Link In 
structor, $4.00; “Parachute Technician,” $3.00; 
‘Aircraft & Engine Mechanics,” 1954 edition 
including hydraulics, weight & balance), $4.00 
“Meteorology.” $3.00; ““Manual of the E-6B Com 
puter,” $3.00; “Civil Air Regulations,” $1.00; 
‘Flying the Omnirange,” $4.00; “Encyclopedic 
Aviation Dictionary,” $6.00; “Electronic Naviga 
tion” (radar & loran, by Orman), $4.50. new 
Steele Logbook for Pilots, $1.50 Aviation 
books by other authors: “Air Force Officers 
Guide,” $5.00; “Stick and Rudder” (Lange- 
wiesche), $5.00; “Spirix of St. Louis’ (Lindbergh). 
$5.00; “Crop Dusting” (6 manuals), $12.50; “ Air- 
line Piloting.” $3.00; “Safety after Solo," $3.50 

. (Free catalogue on request.) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12020-8 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW CAA exams!!!! Did you know that the 
CAA has recently changed their exams? They 
are now using a new type “Open Book Exam” 
on some of their examinations. Obtain your 
CAA Licenses by using a new Ross Guaranteed 
Questionnaire which includes the new “Open 
Book” type examinations. Our frequent revisions 
insure your receiving the latest Exams including 
navigation and meteorology maps. Order today: 
“Commercial Pilot $5.00"; “Instrument Pilot 
$5.00"; “Airline Transport Pilot $5.00"; “Flight 
Instructor $4.00"; “Private Pilot $1.00"; “Engine 
Mechanic $4.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $4.00"; 
‘Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Ground Instructor 
$5.00"; “Parachute Rigger $4.00''; “Control Tow 
er Operator $4.00"; “New CAR for Pilots 50c.’ 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00 
This introductory offer is for a limited time only 
so take advantage of its saving today! Order 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Direct from Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers, Administration Bldg., Box 7071F Chero 
kee Airport. Tulsa, Oklahoma 


FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers 
1485-9 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


BACK Issue Aviation Magazines. Lists. 25c. 
Airphotos, Box 117, Jamestown, N. Y 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum 
bian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
$12 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. 250,000 photos in stock. Also old aviation 
books. Send dollar bill for six real photographs 
of the latest jets, plus the 52-page catalogue 
and supplement. Aeroplane Photo Supply. Box 
195, Toronto, Can. 

YOUR leather jacket renovated expertly. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, N. Y. 
WATCH REPAIRING — Registered Chronograph 
Technician reasonable prices; est. upon request; 
Work guaranteed; Time Shop, 10542 Van Buren, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


PILOTS: Now is the time to dig up your snap- 
shots of you and your ship. Send negative, re- 
ceive 8x10 enlargement for only $1.00. 5x7—50c. 
Prices for oil color work on request. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Personal Photo Service, 4548 S. 
Juliet Ave., Lyons, Ill. 

WANTED, Aerial Photo Negatives of cities, 
towns, points of interest. Write Eagle View 
Photo Inc., 5112 W. Washington Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
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SERVING AMERICA’S 
AIR-MINDED EXECUTIVES 


with facilities to rebuild, 
modify, repair, maintain 


and convert your aircraft 


For the first time, air-minded 
executives with private and 
company planes at their dis- 
posal, now have available 
to them a complete aircraft 
service in the Southwest. 
Located at the easily accessi 
ble Municipal Airport at 
Galveston, Texas, CAMAIR’S 
expert engineers are ready 
to analyze your plane’s re- 
quirements for modification 
or repair. 

Accept our invitation to meet 
our personnel and inspect 
our facilities at your con- 
venience. 


Abdiztiion «a2 ® - 
CAMA ER 


-_ i 
COCR * 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


A DIVISION OF (a IRON WORKS, INC 





When you measure PROCUREMENT 
cosTs... 


LOOK 
MAT THE 


Virtually every aviation 

product you need is as near as your 

‘phone. Each of our six strategically 

located branches carries a wide variety of supplies 

and equipment. This specialized service by 

Air Associates . . . largest distributor of aviation equipment 

in the world . . . assures important savings to you. Its large 
purchasing power and warehousing efficiency eliminate your 

need for stocking large inventories. Constant alertness to new product and 
industry developments has enabled Air Associates to maintain a 
position of leadership in the industry for 27 years . . . its name and 


record is your pledge of guaranteed quality . . . speedy delivery . . . and low-cost operation. 


DO MORE BUSINESS, REALIZE MORE PROFIT 


WITH AIR ASSOCIATES EQUIPMENT. 


PRESIOENT 


on 
SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE + HACKENSACK + MIAMI + ORANGE+TETERSORO DO 





